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REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS. 


1921. 


THE Sixty-SixtH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING (in accordance 
with Rule XIII) was held at Guildford, at the Guildhall, by kind 
invitation of the Mayor of Guildford, on Saturday, 30th April, 1921, 
at 2.30 p.m.: The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


The Honorary Secretary read the Notice convening the Meeting. 


The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were read and 
adopted. 


The Accounts and Report, printed and in the hands of Members, 
were taken as read. 


REPORT OF COUNCIL. 


THe CoUNCIL OF THE SURREY ARCHOLOGICAL Society has 
pleasure in presenting this its Sixty-SixrH ANNUAL ReEpoRT; together 
with the Cash Account, duly audited, for the year 1920, and the usual 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


THE OFFICERS OF THE SocieTy.—During the year the Council was 
called upon to receive, which it did with great regret, the Resignation 
of the Right Honourable Lord Ashcombe from the position of President ; 
the Society, however, has been happy in securing the consent of the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Onslow to take this position. The 
Society has also lost the services of Mr. Vernon Cocks, for many years 
its Honorary Treasurer, upon his retirement from business, but is 
fortunate in the ability of Mr. Arthur Bonner, F.S.A., to act in that 
capacity. At the Annual General Meeting, held in May, 1920, it was 
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announced that Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, F.S.A., would again take up the 
position of Honorary Secretary, and a particularly hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. H. E. Malden, who had filled that position during 
the war. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE War continued to be felt during the year. It 
will be seen that accession of New Members slightly outbalances the 
loss of old, but there has not been a large increase in the Society’s 
numbers. On the other hand the purchasing power of money is, of 
course, very much smaller, and though the Council has not thought it 
necessary so far to recommend any alteration in the rate of subscription, 
it is obvious that, failing either such alteration or a large increase in 
Membership, it will be necessary to cut down the scale of publication of 
Transactions. Among immediate alterations which the Council has in 
mind are the omission in future of the List of Members, which will be 
printed at longer intervals, the cutting down of illustrations and the 
issue of the volume in paper wrappers—in cloth covers to be issued 
only upon extra payment. 


Excursions.—In other respects the late year has shown some 
return to normal activities, and, in particular, the first whole-day 
excursion since 1914 was satisfactorily arranged ; with an innovation 
in the shape of the use of motor omnibuses, which proved very 
successful. The neighbourhood of Bletchingley was visited, and the 
Council takes this opportunity of thanking all whose hospitality and 
help contributed to the enjoyment of the day. A half-day excursion 
in the autumn, when the Society was invited by the President to 
meet the Director of the Imperial War Museum at Clandon Park, 
had unfortunately to be abandoned owing to the coal strike. 


War Recorps.—In this connection it may be mentioned that the 
Council has been particularly concerned with the matter of War 
Records since the meeting of a Conference upon this subject, convened 
by the British Academy in September, 1920 ; at which the President 
and other Members of the Council were present. It may be mentioned 
by anticipation that a joint meeting of this Society's Council and that 
of the Surrey Record Society has since been held, and that the Council 
has taken what preliminary steps it could to secure the compilation of 
information as to records of this kind in Surrey, their custodians, and 
place of deposit. The Council would urge upon all Members the 
desirability of contributing in any possible way to the preservation of 
the manuscript remains of all local committees which were engaged 
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in war work, besides private correspondence, diaries and photographs 
which are of interest in this connection. 


War MEmoriALs.—In at least two cases War Memorials have taken 
a form affecting the particular interests of the Society. At Wimbledon 
the work undertaken has resulted in valuable discoveries in the Parish 
Church, while at Chertsey a collection of tiles from the Abbey is being 
utilized in a side Chapel at the Church. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL WORK OF THE YEAR.—Although no discoveries 
of outstanding importance have been made, the Council’s attention has 
been called to a number of occurrences of archzological interest. 
Among these may be mentioned, besides the two already referred to, 
discoveries near Dorking; in the neighbourhood of Farnham, where 
what were believed to be traces of a Roman road came to light; in 
Godalming Church ; and at Weybridge. Attention was once more called, 
at the Annual Meeting of 1920, to the danger threatening Whitgift’s 
Hospital at Croydon, and a strongly worded resolution was passed and 
forwarded to the responsible authorities. In its own Museum the 
Society has had work done, by the kindness of various Members, 
upon Manuscripts which have come to it by the gifts of Lord Hylton 
and Colonel Heygate Lambert, and by the bequest of the late 
Mr. Ridley Bax. 


Tue Society’s Pusiications.—The Council regrets that it was not 
possible to issue the current volume during the year 1920. It will 
be found to contain, ¢x/er adia, the concluding portion of Mr. Mill 
Stephenson's //andlist of Surrey Monumental Brasses ; separate copies 
of which, with a special Index, will be available for purchase in limited 
numbers. The Society has now dealt definitely with at least three 
topics of archeological interest—those of the Brasses, the Edwardian 
Inventories of Church Goods, and the Church Plate of the County ; 
besides issuing a Summary Schedule of Surrey Antiquities: and has 
given at least so much support as enabled a special Society to be 
founded for the publication of Documents. The Council feels that it 
could do no better work in the way of publication than to endeavour, 


where the present state of knowledge permits, to issue authoritative 
monographs upon special branches of Archeology in their relation to 
the County. It has in contemplation at present similar work upon the 
Place Names of Surrey (by the Hon. Treasurer), upon Bronze Age 
Finds in Surrey, and upon stained glass in the County ; possibly also 
upon Domestic Architecture and upon Maps and Plans, upon which 
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subject an article appears in the present number. It also hopes to 
resume the practice of noticing and reviewing articles and books upon 
Surrey matters, and would be glad if Members would send all possible 
information upon this subject to the Hon. Secretary. 


MusEuUM AND Liprary..—Some new features in the Museum are 
noted in the Transactions, and the normal accessions to the Library 
have been received during the year. At the time this Report was 
being drawn up, the C,uncil received an offer from H.M. Stationery 
Office to present fifty volumes of the Publications of the Public Record 
Office free of charge, provided that the Society would undertake to 
purchase future publications for the next fifteen years, such publications 
amounting to about ten per annum. While it does not feel entitled to 
commit the Society to such expenditure, the Council thinks that 
possibly some Members may be inclined, by guaranteeing the necessary 
amount, to make it possible for this very notable addition to be made 
to the Society’s Library. 


MEeEMrERSHIP.—Among Members whose loss by death during this year 
the Society has to deplore must be specially mentioned Colonel Lane, 
of Guildford, and Sir Herbert Barnard, an original Member of the 
Society. Losses from all causes amount to 31, while 38 New Members 
have been elected—an increase of 7. The total number of Members 
up to date is 453; a considerable increase upon the figures of 1918, but 
still less than the pre-War Membership by about 4o. 


CounciL.—The following retire under Rule XII :—Lt.-Col. Godwin- 
Austen, Messrs. E. .A. Chandler, A. F. Charrington, G. C. Druce, 
F.S.A., M. S. Giuseppi, F.S.A., and Mill Stephenson, F.S.A.; all are 
eligible for re-election. 

Lt.-Col. C. A. Gordon Clark, who also retires, does not offer 
himself for re-election ; in his place the Council desires to nominate 
Mr. A. A. Barkas. 

For another vacancy which has not been filled since the death of 
Sir C. E. H. Chadwyck-Healey the Council desires to nominate 
Mr. Harold Falkner. 


The Report was adopted. 


The retiring Members of Council were re-elected and new Members 
added. 


A vote of thanks to the President and Council for their services 
during the past year was carried unanimously. 
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The Honorary Treasurer and Honorary Secretary, Mr. Arthur 
Bonner, F.S.A., and Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, F.S.A., were re-elected, with 
votes of thanks for their services, as were also the Honorary Auditors, 
Mr. Cecil T. Davies and Mr. A. Forbes Sieveking, F.S.A. 

Votes of thanks to the Mayor of Guildford, to Mr. Robinson for an 
interesting collection of ‘War Workers” photographs which was on 
view, and to the Chairman terminated the meeting. Members were 
subsequently entertainéd to tea at Abbot’s Hospital, which was thrown 
open for inspection. 


The ANNuAL Excursion took place on July 19th. Assembling at 
Esher, Members first visited Waynflete’s Tower and the old Parish 
Church, under the guidance of the Reverend J. K. Floyer, F.S.A. 
The party then drove to Walton-on-Thames and inspected the Church, 
and after lunch heard a paper on the place by Mr. Percy Webb, M.B.E., 
F.R.N.S. After this the drive was continued to St. George’s Hill, 
where Dr. Eric Gardner, F.S.A., read a paper on the Earthworks, and 
subsequently conducted Members round some of the most interesting 
portions. Returning to Walton,- the party then inspected the old 
Manor House under the guidance of Mr. P. M. Johnston, F.S.A., and 
took tea, after which it broke up. 


Two AFTERNOON EXxcuRsIONs were also made during the year. On 
one Saturday a visit was made to the Public Record Office by Members 
of this and of the Record Society, and a special exhibition of Surrey 
documents was inspected. Later in the year a large party visited 
Kingston, inspecting the Grammar School, Lovekyn’s Chapel, and the 
Church : after which it was hospitably entertained to tea by the Mayor 
(Dr. Finny) and Mrs. Finny at the Town Hall, where an interesting 
exhibition of Pictures, Plate and Records was on view. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The Honorary Secretary regrets the lateness of appearance of 
the present volume. Recovery from the War is still slow, and the 
available time of Members who contribute is no doubt more than 
usually circumscribed ; in addition the death of a valued member, 
Dr. Peat ing, and the illness of two others, have made the task of 
collection difficult ; and it has not been possible to include in this 
volume the promised opening of Dr. Gardner’s Summary of Bronze 
Age Finds in Surrey. Preduction of Mr. Bonner’s work on Place 
Names has also been unavcidably delayed 

The Honorary Secretary would particularly remind Members that 
contributions are always very gladly considered, and that the 
number of Members who do active work for the Society might be 
increased with great advantage. He would particularly welcome 
offers of assistance in regular work, such as the transcribing of 
Churchyard Inscriptions, the recording of little-known specimens 
of domestic architecture, and work upon maps or manuscripts ; 
and would be very glad to hear from any Members who might be 
willing to devote any time to such work. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF ST. MARY’S, THE 
PARISH CHURCH OF WIMBLEDON. 


BY 


Sir THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, Bart., R.A. 


O much interest has been shown in the work lately 

finished in St. Mary’s, the Parish Church of 
Wimbledon, resulting in discoveries that throw light on 
the antiquity of what remains of the church of the 
Middle Ages, that I have thought a short account of the 
church might be a useful record of its history. 

Though the church has been altered, enlarged, and 
mostly rebuilt, the eastern part of the building retains 
some remains of antiquity. What is to be seen above 
ground dates from the 15th century, but the foundations 
The village 2nd the lower part of the walls seem to be 
churchin Older. From drawings and prints we know 
ee. that till 1786 the village church of the Middle 
Ages was still standing. There was a nave with a 
south aisle covered by a continuous roof, in which were 
dormers to light the aisle, and there was a south porch 
of timber bearing the date 1656. On the roof was a 
wooden belfry with a tolerably lofty spire, apparently 
covered with lead (Fig. 1).’ 

1 T am indebted to Mr. Kenrick, of Wimbledon, for access to many old drawings 
and prints of the church in his possession. 
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On the north side of the nave was a four-light 
square-headed Perpendicular window, and above it a 
large dormer in the roof. Eastward was the 
on present chancel, with a two-light window in the 
north wall, and a three-light east window, both 
with Perpendicular tracery, now reproduced in Bath stone. 
In the south wall was a window like that opposite, 
of which traces were found during the recent 
work. Beyond was the Cecil Chapel, exactly 
as it now is, abutting on the eastern part of the chancel. 
In 1786 it was resolved to rebuild the body of the 
church. The chancel, fortunately, could not be touched 
Rebuildine Without the consent of the Court of Arches, 
of the nave and has therefore escaped. The new building 
_ (Fig. 2), of which several drawings and 
prints exist, was of red brick, and measured about 
48 ft. by 44 ft, or rather more, and probably occupied 
the extent of the old nave and aisle. It had an 
apse at each end, that to the west carrying a wooden 
turret and spire covered with copper, that to the east 
projecting into the chancel, which was thus blocked off 
from the rest of the church. There were iron columns 
and an aisle on each side of the nave; the aisles 
covered with domed ceilings in plaster and containing 
galleries. An old drawing shows medallions painted 
on the ceiling, in which were figures of Adam, Noah 
and the Apostles. The rest of the chancel behind the 
intrusive apse was formed into two storeys, 
pea ed the lower being the vestry and the upper the 
~ pew of Lord Spencer, the lord of the manor. 
The pew opened into the church by windows west- 
ward above the altar. In 1818 this was removed, the 
chancel re-opened and furnished with a gallery 
oe on each side, and the 15th-century roof was 
plastered below the rafters. The architect 
in 1786 is said to have been Holland, who built the 
present manor house, but Bartlett says the vestry 
records only mention a Mr. John Johnson as architect 
and surveyor.' 
1 Bartlett’s /Zistory of Wimbledon, 


Cecil Chapel. 
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In 1843 the Gothic Revival was in full career. 
Mr. Holland’s or Mr. Johnson's, building could be 
_...,. tolerated no longer, and the present nave, 
Rebuilding : ° 
ies > aisles and towers were built from the designs 
enlargement of Messrs. Scott and Moffat. Scott, afterwards 
“4 better known as Sir Gilbert, was then a young 

etter known as Sir Gilbert, was then a young 
man of 32, working his way upward, and his partnership 
with Moffat soon came to an end. Their new church 
is respectable for its date, but monotonous and uninter- 
esting, though the tower and shingled spire are 
pleasing, especially from a distance. The walls are 
faced with flint on brickwork, with dressings of Bath 
stone, which have stood fairly well the test of nearly 
80 years. During the recent works at the east end 
I was surprised to find behind the flint-work the fair 
brickwork of Mr. Holland’s church, into which long 
nails had been driven to afford a hold for the flint 
facing. The mouldings of the arches and of the 
columns are all of plaster, from which I gather that 
there are iron shafts within, the columns being 
slender, and having to support galleries as well as the 
superstructure. 

The chancel was restored by the Ecclesiastical 
Commission in 1860, I believe by their architect 
The chance? Mr. Christian. The two galleries were re- 
restored moved, the rafters of the old roof exposed 
_ and simply decorated, the floor was tiled and 
deal seats were placed on each side. It must have been 
then, also, that the arch into the Cecil Chapel was made, 
and that the old chalk traceries of the windows were 
copied and replaced by Bath stone. 

A vestry was built at the same time between 
the Cecil Chapel and the end of the south nave 
aisle, covered by a lean-to roof against the 
south chancel wall. Either then or previously 
this wall was strangely pulled about, and_ partly 
reconstructed with two g-in. brick walls, leaving 
a space between. Embedded in it were parts 
of a 15th-century window resembling that on the 
north side. 


The vestry. 
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This vestry has been pulled down, the area is 
occupied by the War Memorial Chapel which has just 
The been finished, and a new vestry has been built 
Warrior Outside to liberate the Cecil Chapel which had 
esi been used as a choir vestry, and has now been 
cleared out and thrown open. 

This brings the history of the church to the present 
date, which is ‘further illustrated by the plan (see Plate), on 
which the several parts of the building are distinguished 
according to their dates. I now proceed to describe the 
various points of interest that remain. 

At the north-west corner of the chancel is a small 
door under a shallow porch, with a little two-light window 

above it, which was blocked by a monument. 
—_— This has now been removed, and the window is 
chancel door ’ 
and window re-opened. The door and doorway are modern, 

though the masonry of the little window is old, 
perhaps of the 14th century; but it has been brought 
from somewhere else, for the inside splay is of brick 
plastered, and the head is of timber, showing that the 
opening is modern. In fact, an old drawing shows an 
outside staircase at this point, leading probably to the 
gallery, so that there would have been a door where the 
window now is. The window, however, must have been 
formed before 1843. for Scott's chancel arch overlaps the 
inside splay. 

When the vestry of 1843 was pulled down for the 
late alteration the removal of a corner fireplace revealed 

a low-side window in the old flint wall of the 
Low-side chancel. It is pointed, and retains the upright 

stanchion of iron. There is no glass-groove, 
and a rebate on the outside, which | at first “thought was 
prepared to receive glazing, proves on further examination 
not to be original, but to have been cut into the chamfer 
which once ran round the opening. It is widely splayed 
inside, but the original head is lost, and has been replaced 
by a flat slab forming the cill of a recess in the wall above, 
which here consists, as I have already said, of two g in. brick 
walls with a space between. The meaning of this recess 
is doubtful ; it dates probably from 1786, or perhaps 1818. 
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On the north wall of the chancel next the east wall 
is a good Renaissance monument of marble and alabaster 
Monument © William Walter, of Thyndon, a place now 
to William (now as Finedon, in Northamptonshire, who 
Walter. came to live at Wimbledon, where he married 
Katherine, the heiress of the Lewstons. He died in 
1587, and the tomb was erected in pursuance of the will 
of his widow who survived him only a few months. She 
directs that she shall be buried near her husband, and 
that “ ther maie be made in the wall therby some suche 
small monument for us bothe and for our children here- 
after, as withe the advise and good likeing of my good 
worshipfull frend M* Deane of Westm* shall be thought 
meete to my executors hereafter to be named.” The 
executors she names were “S* Thomas Cecill knight, 
Docto" Goodman, Deane of Westm', M* Lewsey, and 
M* Burden, my olde faiethfull and very good frendes.”? 
The Lewstons are commemorated on a small tablet in 
the same wall. The Walters were a family of distinction; 
Edmund, a younger brother of William, was Chief 
Justice of South Wales, and is buried at Ludlow, and 
his son, Sir John Walter, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
has a tomb at Wolvercot, near Oxford. William’s sister 
Elizabeth, married Robert Bell, of Wimbledon, and their 
son, another Robert, married Alice Colston, of Ipswich, 
and, about 1610, built the house now known as Eagle 
House, in Wimbledon, in which I write these lines.’ 

From an old drawing it appears that the tomb has lost 
some brattishing right and left of the escutcheon on the top. 

The square building on the south side of the eastern 
part of the chancel was built by Sir Edward Cecil, 
Viscount Wimbledon, who died in 1638, as a 
mortuary chapel for himself and his family. In 
his will, dated 1637, he desires to be buried “ in 
the Parish church and Mother church in the lo” of 
Wimbledon, and in the Isle or Chappell of the said 


The Cecil 
Chapel. 


1 From the Family of Walter, 1907, p. 115, &c. 

* Eagle House was visited by the Surrey Archzological Society in 
1891, and is described and illustrated in a paper by me, published in 
the Society’s Cod/ections for that year. 
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church that I builte a purpose for that ende, and by the 
tombe of that chappelle where my second wife lies ; and 
to have no valte, but to be deep buried in the earth as 
may be, for that as my bodie was made of earth soe I 
desire it to returne to earth againe.”’ 

The chapel therefore was built before 1630, the date 
of the second Lady Wimbledon’s death, and as one of 
the escutcheons in painted glass contains a coronet, it 
cannot be older than 1626, when Lord Wimbledon was 
created viscount. 

The building is of red brick with stone coigns, the 
bricks being plastered outside flush with the coigns. 
The walls are not bonded to those of the chancel, but 
meet them with a clear joint, and between them was 
found the rough cast of the outside of the chancel. The 
tiled roof is hipped to a ridge running back upon the 
chancel roof. The chapel was lit by six little windows 
containing heraldic glass, which will be described pre- 
sently, and by a two-light window of Perpendicular 
tracery. This Gothic window seems inconsistent with 
the date of the chapel, and as it is a modern work of 
Bath stone it naturally suggests an innovation. But a 
similar window is shown on the drawings of the old 
village church, and in a print of 1796; and as the 
connection of the Cecils ceased on Lord Wimbledon’s 
death, for the estate was sold immediately, it is scarcely 
possible that any one would have meddled with the fabric 
afterwards. We must conclude that it was put there by 
Lord Wimbledon as a copy of the other chancel window. 
There are several instances of Gothic work of a date 
as late as this elsewhere, especially at our Universities. 
Lincoln’s Inn Chapel was built by Inigo Jones in the 
Gothic style in 1617, and the fan vault over the staircase 
to the Hall of Christchurch, Oxford, dates from 1630. 

The chapel is ceiled with a quadripartite vault in 
plaster, another example of the influence of Gothic 

tradition, and an old, very badly drawn 
Recesses representation of the interior shows some semi- 
circular recesses next the floor on the east, 

1 Dalton, Life of Viscount Wimbledon, vol. ii, p. 353- 
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south, and west sides, with semi-domed heads, of which 
there is no sign at present. But, when cutting through 
the wall for the arch into the new War Memorial Chapel 
one of them was exposed, and the others probably exist 
behind the plastering. The drawing shows some of the 
armour that now hangs on the wall resting in these 
niches. 

In the middle of the chapel stands the altar- 
tomb of Lord Wimbledon, which was probably put 
eased up by his executors, of whom his son-in-law, 
Wimbledon's Sir Christopher Wray, was one. The con- 
= cluding passage in the epitaph seems to refer 
to the wish expressed in his will. Round the bevelled 
edge of the touchstone slab forming the top is cut this 
inscription with raised letters :— 


HERE RESTETH S® Epwarp Ceci_t Knicut Lo Crecitt & 
Baron oF PytNEY Viscovnt WIMBLEDO OF WIMBLEDO 
THIRD SONE OF THOS EarLe or Exet® anp Dorotuy 
NEVILL ONE OF YE ConHEYREs oF YP Lo NEVILL oF 
LaTIMER & GRANDCHILD OF y Lo TreAsuR® BURGHLEY. 

A convenient instruction, READ THE ABOVE FIRST, is 
followed on the north and south sides of the tomb by an 
account of his military services and honours. At the 
east end we read the conclusion :— 

AND AFTER SO MANY TRAVELLS RETVRNED TO THIS 

PATIENT & HVMBLE MOTHER EARTH FROM WHENCE 

HE CAME WITH ASSVRED HOPE IN HIS SAVIOVR CHRIST 

TO RISE AGAINE TO GLORY EVERLASTING. 
An inscription on the west end, saying READ THIS LAST, 
is followed by an account of his two wives, of whom the 
first, mother of his four daughters, is buried at Utrecht. 


Above, from the centre of the vault is suspended a 
Viscount’s coronet. 


The chapel was probably entered by a door into the 
chancel, though the present archway is modern. The 
other three sides were occupied by the niches. 
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The armour that hangs on the walls consists of two 
suits. One is a horseman’s suit, and no doubt belonged to 
- Lord Wimbledon. It consists of a helmet with 
que»,  Vizor and slit above for vision, a front and back 

corselet, a gorget, a pair of shoulder-pieces and 
armlets, and a pair of thigh-pieces to cover the legs down 
to the knees. The other is the equipment of a foot 
soldier, the suit, I imagine, of the man whom the town 
was required to furnish and equip for military service. 
In the churchwarden’s accounts of Earl-Soham, in 
Suffolk, are the following entries relating to such a 
requisition in 1591 :— 
for the towne corslit XXxIj° 
Pay* for a sword and a dagard and 
a sword girdell for the towne 


corslit vj" 
Pay* for a sworde & a dagard vij° 
Alowans for a shefe of arrowes ilijs 
Alowans for a quiver for the shefe 

of arrowes 


In 1597. Itm laid out to Robert 
Drane Constable the 22° of 
Mar for solyers and armor to 
S' Clement Heighm 


For proper care of the Cecil Chapel provision was 
made by the Hon. Dorothy Cecil, Lord Wimbledon’s 
Endownen eldest daughter. By an indenture dated 
of the March 2, 1650, she charged certain lands in 
~— the parish of Putney with a payment of 
£25 a year in trust to Sir Richard Betenson and 
others, their heirs and assigns, of which £8 a year, 
or so much of it as should be sufficient, was to be 
expended in the repair of her father’s tomb and chapel, 
and the rest to be expended on the poor of Wimbledon 
in the manner she directed. She desired to be buried in 
the parish church of Wimbledon near her dear father if 
she dies within half-a-day’s journey of Wimbledon, and 
to be carried there by night. If she dies at a greater 
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distance, to be buried where she dies. In fact, she died 
in France in 1652. 
The church still contains some interesting ancient 
glass though mostly in a fragmentary state. The six little 
__ windows of the Cecil Chapel above-mentioned, 
gael two of which are removed' to the new Warrior 
Chapel to make way for the new arch between 
the two chapels, contained the arms of Lord Wimbledon’s 
two wives and his four daughters. Each little window 
has below it a tablet of firestone recording the person 
commemorated. Beginning at the north-east corner of 
the Cecil Chapel the coats and legends are as follows :— 


No. 1— 


M® JAMES FINES SON & HEYER 
OF THE L®: VIC: SAY & HIS 
WIFE FRANCES CECILL 


The dexter coat, which would have been Fiennes, 
azure three lions rampant Or, is destroyed, and the space 
is filled with a jumble of fragments from various windows. 

The szxzster coat is Ceci. Barruly of ten, argent - 
and azure six escutcheons 3, 2 and 1 sable each charged 
with a lion rampant of the first. 


No. 2— 


THE LO: FRANCES WILLOUGHBY 
OF PARROM AND HIS WIFE 
ELIZ: CECILL 


Dexter : WiLLoucusy, Or fretty azure. 
Sinister as above. 


1 In removing the stone frame of one of these the back was found 


to be worked as part of a Jacobean fireplace—an instance of the 
economy of stone in Surrey. 
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No. 3— 


HIS FIRST WIFE WHO IN THIS 
TOMB IS NAMED 


Dexter: Crcit, as above. 
Sinister: NoEL, argent fretty gules, a canton ermine. 


No. 4— 


HIS SECOND WIFE 


Dexter. CEcIL, as above. 
Sinister: Drury of Hawsted, argent on a chief 
vert, a Tau cross between two mullets Or. 


This coat is surmounted by a coronet. 


No. 5— 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WRAY KNIGHT 
HEYER TO THE DRURYS & HIS 
WIFE ALLBINILL CECILL 


Dexter: This coat is destroyed. It would have 
been that of Wray. Azure ona chief Or three mullets 
gules. 


Sinister: CrECIL, As above. 


No. 6— 


DOROTHEY CECILL VNMARYED 
AS YET 


A jumble of old glass from various windows. 
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These windows had been disarranged and separated 
from their proper tablets. They have now been put 
right. 

From among the jumble of old glass I have only 
been able to reconstruct one coat, quarterly per fess 
indented argent and sable in the first and fourth quarters 
a bugle horn of the second. Papworth gives a similar 
coat, but with the horn only in the first quarter, belonging 
to the names Forester or Northe. 

Of Lord Wimbledon’s four daughters, Dorothy, the 
eldest, “unmarried as yet,” died a maid after all. The 
_ other three married into Puritan families. 
Wimbledon's Sir Christopher Wray, who married Albinia, 
daughter. sat in the Long Parliament for Grimsby, and 
died 1646. One of their daughters, Albinia, married 
Richard, son of Sir Richard Betenson, Baronet, who, 
besides property in Kent, owned an estate in Wimbledon, 
including the house now known as Eagle House, which 
he settled on the young couple. Richard Betenson died 
before his father, and is buried in the Cecil Chapel. 
Lord Willoughby fought for the Parliament, but turned 
Royalist after the execution of the King. He was 
committed to the Tower, where his wife joined him. 
Frances, the youngest, married the heir of Lord 
Say and Sele, a prominent Parliamentarian. Their 
daughter, Hon. Frances Ellis, is buried in the Cecil 
Chapel. 

The two-light south window of the Cecil Chapel 
contains some interesting glass, brought from elsewhere, 
Other glass 1 the church. The right-hand light has a 
in Cet!  Quatrefoil formerly in the head of the north 
emai chancel window, according to Lysons and 
Manning and Bray. It represents a_ knight fully 
armed, probably St. George. Though no doubt of the 
15th century, it has been observed that the armour is 
in the fashion of the 14th, an anachronism that occurs 
elsewhere. In the left-hand light is an oval medallion of 
enamel glass, with the arms of Lord Exeter embodying 
Winston, Carlyon, Eckington and Walcot, which was 
once in the east window of the chancel. Two other 
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medallions of heraldry, which were once like this in the 
Glass in St window, now occupy the two lights of the 
north chancel nOrth chancel window, which were formerly 
window. filled with figures of St. John the Baptist and 
St. Christopher, while in the quatrefoil over them would 
have been the St. George now in the Cecil Chapel. An 
old drawing of the chancel shows these three medallions 
in the east window. Onc of them I have already described ; 
of the other two one is the coat of Sir Thomas Cecil, 
created Earl of Exeter in 1605, son of Lord Burghley 
and father of Lord Wimbledon. He died in 1623, and 
will be remembered by the story of the scandalous libel 
of Lady Lake upon the young wife whom he married in 
his old age, which King James helped to expose by 
experiment in the long gallery of the Manor House at 
Wimbledon. Sir Walter Scott, in “The Fortunes of 
Nigel,” makes the king remind his audience of ‘the 
curious case of my Lady Lake, and how I trimmed them 
about the story of hearkening behind the arras.”' The 
arms, which are much defaced, would have been those 
of CrciL impaling those of Dorothy NeviLte, his first 
wife, daughter and co-heir of John Neville, Lord 
Latimer. She died in 1608, and is buried with her 
husband at Westminster. 

The other light contains the arms of Sir Thomas 
Osborne, first Duke of Leeds, who, as Lord Danby, was 
po Minister to Charles II. He succeeded Lord 
of Duke Bristol in the Manor of Wimbledon in 1676, 
teed. was created Duke of Leeds in 1694, and 
died in 1712, leaving Wimbledon to trustees, who 
sold it in 1717 to Sir Theodore Jansen, one of the 
South Sea directors. He pulled down the splendid 
Elizabethan Manor House of the Cecils, of which 
there are plans in John Thorpe’s book now in the 
Soane Museum. 

These three oval medallions are prettily painted 
with floral ornament and cartouche work in enamel 
colours with very little use of pot metal, and, as generally 


1 The story will be found in the notes to the Fortunes of Nigel. 
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happens, the colour has in places faded or come off. 
They are also a good deal broken and patched." 
The work lately completed consists of the War 
Memorial or Warrior Chapel above mentioned on the 
site of the vestry of 1843, which is opened by 
feclding. new arches to the chancel, the Cecil Chapel, 
and the end of the south nave aisle. A screen 
with an altar fills the arch between the two chapels, and 
another screen that to the chancel, which also forms part 
of new chancel stalls. The new vestry on the south side 
is faced with flint and stone in chequers. 


1 A full account of the glass in Wimbledon church by Mr. T. K. 
Arnold, with illustrations, will be found in the Wimbledon Annual for 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF MERTON 
PRIORY.’ 
BY 


Canon H. F. WESTLAKE, M.V.O., anp 
CoLoneL H. F. BIDDER, D.S.O. 


| aad important churches can have disappeared so 

completely as that of Merton Priory. At the 
Dissolution it was pulled down, and the stones utilised 
(it is said) at Nonsuch Park. It was so completely 
razed to the ground that, till a few weeks ago, no trace 
whatever was visible to show where it had been, and 
nothing was known of its character, its position or its 
dimensions. 

Now its foundations are being traced out once more. 
A piece of concrete masonry having come to light in the 
ground of Trafalgar Works, Merton, the clue was followed 
up, and the north wall and part of the east and west walls 
have been definitely located. The nave and south wall 
lie under Merton “ Abbey” Station approach and the 
station building. 

The plan of the church appears to consist of a nave 
and two aisles 136} ft. long—the nave continued in a 
square choir 39 ft. long. The nave is divided from the 
aisles by a row of columns 19} ft. from centre to centre. 
This 194 ft. appears to be the unit upon which the plan 
is founded—the length of the nave is seven units, of the 
choir, two units: the breadth of the aisle is one unit. It 
is conjectured that the breadth of the choir, as of the 
nave, will be two units, or 39 ft. 


1 This interesting article is in the nature of a preliminary note. It 
is much to be hoped that further discoveries may be announced 
later.—Ep. Surrey Arch. Soc. 
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The footings consist of a hard mass of flint and 
cement, the breadth of the footings of the choir and the 
eastern half of the nave is uniformly 5 ft. 8 ins. to 
5 ft. 10 ins., or approximately ,°, of a unit. The 
western half of the nave wall has footings only 3 ft. 
broad. A 6 ft. doorway comes at the division. 

The line of columns is continued beyond the west 
end by a narrow wall, one unit long—presumably a 
western porch. An extension of the west wall, north 
of the line of the north wall, suggests a wing of the 
west front. It is one unit long. 

Interesting discoveries are expected when the 
Metropolitan Water Board drives its large main 
through the road by the station this autumn. 

Nothing has been found during the explorations 
except a few 14th-century floor tiles with scraps of 
design upon them. 

That it has been possible to start investigating the 
site of the church has been due to the courtesy and 
interest shown by Mr. John Corfield, of the Trafalgar 
Works. 


Note.—Since the above was written, I find that the 
medieval foot (like the Roman, the Celtic and the 
British) was about 114 inches, and in particular instances 
a foot of 11°7 inches has been indicated. <A_ simple 
calculation shows that 19} feet of the present standard is 
equivalent to 20 feet of 11°7 inches while the footings 
would be 6 feet broad. 

An interesting forecast of the position of the church 
was made by my collaborator, Canon Westlake, before 
the concrete foundation appeared. In building a shed, 
an interment with a 14th-century spur was found, and 
the ground in the neighbourhood was full of mason’s 
chips. This led to the guess that the spot was probably 
outside the church and on the site of the mason’s yard, 
which would be likely to be in the angle between the 
north wall of the choir and the body of the church—a 
surmise that proved correct.—H. F. B. 


TYTING HOUSE, AND ITS PRIEST'S 
ORATORY. 


RY 


JOHN E. C. PIPER. 


YTING HOUSE lies about two miles east of 

Guildford, under the north-west slope of 

St. Martha’s Hill, in the valley between the hill and the 

main ridge of the Downs. The immediate neighbour- 

hood has obviously been the site of habitation from very 
early times.’ In the Domesday Survey we read :-— 


‘The Bishop himself (Osbern, Bishop of Exeter) 
holds Tetinges. Elmer the huntsman held it in the 
time of King Edward.” 


And Tyting belonged to the See of Exeter till 1549. 

The present Tyting House is very largely of modern 
date, having been substantially rebuilt and greatly 
enlarged of recent years to serve as a gentleman’s 
residence, after use for a great number of years as a 
farmhouse. The present south and west sides of the 
house are of modern date, but some half-timbered gables 
on the north side (with modern and incongruous barge- 
boards) are of the 16th century, as are certain internal 
features of this part of the house, including several 
massive and heavily nail-studded oak doors. 

But the primary interest of the house to the 
archeologist lies in the room on the east side, which 
now serves as the dining-room, but was used, during 
the occupation of the house as a farm, for the kitchen. 


1 Abundant traces of occupation by early man remain in the 
district in the shape of flint implements and hut circles. <A large 
barrow stands across the road from ‘l'yting House, now covered with 
fir trees. 


VOR. XXXIV, Cc 
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13 Two theories exist as to the original use of the 
a building which first occupied this site, and of which 


fragments seem to remain in this room. One is that it 
was used as a house for the rest and accommodation 
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of pilgrims on their way to Becket’s shrine along 
the Pilgrim’s Way, which runs over the crest of 
St. Martha’s Hill. ‘If this was the case, the room under 
consideration would have served as a chapel for the 
pilgrims. The other theory is that the house was the 
residence of the priest serving St. Martha’s Chapel, and 
that this room was his private oratory. 

The room has in its east wall a group of three very 
perfect lancets, carved in chalk, and dating, probably, 
from the early part of the 13th century.' But this 
window and the interesting roof, which is probably 
coeval with it, appear to be the only features remaining 
of this early date. The room has been restored on 
somewhat incongruous lines. Oak panelling has been 
placed round the walls to about half their height, and 
a fireplace of ¢emp. Charles | has been inserted, and 
looks quite out of place. Also, a large window and a 
door have been pierced in the south wall. 

It seems a pity that the room cannot be restored to 
more or less its original state and use. A piscina may 
remain under the panelling.’ 

A carved chalk mantelpiece, dated 1609, was removed 
from Tyting House (probably in the 18th century) to 
Shalford Park House.’ 

An underground passage is said to run from Tyting 
to St. Martha's, and though this seems improbable, the 
entrance to a passage from Tyting is still shown. 


My thanks are due to Mr. P. M. Johnston for reading 
these notes before publication, and for pointing out the 
interest of the roof. 


' They have been copied in an adjoining room in the restoration. 
> Mr. C. R. B. Barrett, in his A/ighways, Byways and Waterways 
of Surrey (1895), Pp» 175 Says: (‘I tapped the wall carefully to see if I 
could detect traces of a piscina,; sbut was unable to do so.’ 
3 Victoria County History of Surrey, Vol. II], p. 110. 
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BANSTEAD MAPS. 


BY 


Sir HENRY LAMBERT, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


HE last volume of the Surrey Archeological 

Collections contained a list of manuscript maps 

of Surrey in the Public Record Office, in which 

appeared two maps or plans of Banstead (Special 

Collections, Rentals and Surveys, 15/29 and 20/18), 

of which the approximate date is given as ‘“ Temp. 
Eliz.” 

Of these two documents, one on parchment appears 
to be the original; the other, on paper, a contemporary 
copy. Ain illustration of the latter is here shown. The 
only substantial differences are that in the copy, “ the 
lodg ” on Codyngton Downe, S.E. of ‘* Magnam ripam,” 
is omitted, and “ Kitball bushe” has a note added that 
there is now no bush there. 

The references to Sutton Down being held by the 
Abbot of Chertsey, Ewell Down by the Prior of Merton, 
and Chayham (Cheam) Downe by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, point to the map being before 1539, for the 
King obtained Sutton in 1538. Merton was dissolved 
in the same year, and Cranmer had to exchange East 
Cheam in 1539, while West Cheam, which belonged to 
the Monks of Canterbury, came to the Crown at the 
Dissolution.’ 

An examination of the names of the persons referred 
to on the map leads to the same conclusion. Richard 
Covert, who held Little Burgh in Banstead, was evidently 


' See Manning and Bray, Vol, II, pp. 480 and 468-9. 
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the Richard who succeeded to the property in 1503 and 
died in 1547.' In 1540 he paid a pound of cummin of 
free rent to Sir Ralph Sadler, the King’s Bailiff. for 
200 acres called Lytle Barrow in Banstead.’ 

Nicholas Marlond (or Merland), who held Great 
Burgh, died about 1536 according to Manning and 
Bray.’ He was certainly alive in 1521, for I have an 
unexecuted lease of land by him to Richard Colcok 
made in that year. 

Banstead Down is said to belong “‘ Domine Regine.” 
Now Banstead Manor from the time of Edward | 
to that of Henry VIII was commonly assigned to 
the Queens of England, and Elizabeth, wife of 
Henry VII, had a grant in 1486, and Catherine of 
Aragon in 1509. Elizabeth died in 1503, the year 
in which Richard Covert came into Little Burgh, so 
Domina Regina is presumably Queen Catherine. She 
died in January, 1536, when the manor passed to Sir 
Nicholas Carew. 

The map therefore may be dated as not earlier than 
1503 or later than 1536. It is, with the exception of the 
Chertsey Abbey plan (which has been reproduced in 
No. V of the Surrey Record Society's publications), 
much the earliest map of Surrey on the Record Office 
list. 

The article containing the list of maps at the Record 
Office suggested the compilation of a list of Manuscript 
Maps of Surrey, preserved locally or in private hands.‘ 
Such a list would obviously be of great value, and as a 

1 See Manning and Bray’s pedigree of Covert. There was a 
Richard Covert who died in 1579, but he never seems to have 
owned Little Burgh. 

* History of Banstead, p. 168. 

3 II, 586. 

* The Honorary Secretary will be very glad to hear from Members 
who can contribute information similar to that here given concerning 
other old maps. The facts enumerated should include, if possible, 
Tithke—Date—whether Printed or Manuscript—if printed, Method of 
Engraving—Materials, including ink or colour employed—Size—Name 
of Draughtsman—Name of Publisher (if any)-—present Place of Deposit 


—General Description—Special points of interest, including past 
history of the specimen, abnormalities of spelling, etc. 
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first contribution, I attach a list of maps of Banstead 
prior to 1837, which are in my own possession :— 

(i) That ‘ancient and very rudely drawn plan of 
part of Mr. Buckle’s estate,” showing a number of 
barrows, to which reference is made in the account 
of Banstead given by Manning and Bray. The plan 
is on parchment, and measures about 19 ins. by 13 ins. 
Near the bottom is the Manor House of West Burgh 
(z.c., Great Burgh), standing on the highway between 
Reigate and Ewell, and at the top is Ewell. Across 
winds the highway from Leatherhead and Croydon, and 
on the left are Preston Downs, on which is written “the 
distress taken,” with a representation of five animals. 
In the centre is Beach Cross. The map has neither 
date nor indication of origin, but was evidently 
compiled for the purposes of litigation, and has at 
some time been sewn to some other document. As 
it does not seem possible to fit all the features to the 
country as it is, it may have been compiled in a lawyer's 
office in London from a description of the place. The style 
suggests the 17th century. It came into my possession by 
purchase from a dealer. A reproduction is given here 
of a portion of it, but unfortunately it is much stained. 

(ii) A copy of “A survey of the lands of Phineas 
Cotes Esq. of Place House in y* Parish of Banstead 
and County of Surrey by Tho. Botley 1756 (Banstead 
Place).” The original is in the hands of the Trustees 
of the late Mr. John Lambert's estate. All the main 
features are recognisable on the Ordnance map. 

(iii) A copy of “ A Plan and Terrier of a Farm called 
Lords Lands in the parish of Burstow in the County of 
Surrey and also of estates in the parishes of Banstead 
and Burstow Surrey belonging to William Morris Frye 
Esq. Surveyed 1801 by Job Smallpiece of Guildford 
Surrey.” Where the original is 1 do not know, but 
my copy of the Banstead part was made from one of 
the whole in a quarto volume made by Richard Spencer, 
1823, now in the possession of Colonel F. A. H. Lambert. 
Mr. Frye, who lived at Banstead Park and died in 1820, 
was lord of the manor. 
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(iv) “A Plan of Copthill and Copley Banstead and 
Kingswood Surry the estate of Mr. R. Vernon. 
Surveyed February 14th and 15th 1821” (purchased 
from a dealer). The plan measures about 25} inches 
by 39. 

(v) A copy of a plan, of which the original is in the 
possession of Mr. Jasper R. Shallcrass, showing the line 
which the new Reigate road was to take when it was 
diverted from the old Potter's Lane (the line of which 
is still clearly visible to the west of the Reigate road) on 
leaving Banstead Downs. This plan is annexed to the 
notice of 26th December, 1826, served by the Road 
Trustees on Mr. Robert Shallcrass. 
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THE FROME COPSE GLASS-HOUSE, 
CHIDDINGFOLD: 


DiscoVERED SEPTEMBER, 1921. 


BY 


BRENDA C. HALAHAN. 


HIS glass-house, which is a very good and charac- 
teristic example of Chiddingfold glass-houses, 
appears to have been less interfered with in replanting 
the copse in which it is situated than has been the case 
with the other glass-houses, so it has been possible to 
make notes and to form some conjectures about it. 
From the 13th to the early 17th century, Chiddingfold 
was the centre of glass making in England, and glass in 
large quantities and of magnificent quality was evidently 
made there. 

The Frome Copse glass-house was probably worked 
successively by the Alemayn family and the Shurterre’s. 
There is no record of the actual holder of the wood in 
which it is situate, but the nearest dwelling-house— 
which, with the garden and holdings, abuts on to Frome 
Copse, and which was known originally as Alemayns, 
and later, as Alexander's (the present block of four 
cottages is probably on the site of the older building)— 
was, as its name implies, owned originally by the glass- 
making family of Alemayn, and sold by them, in 1368, 
to the glass-making family of Shurterre. The Alemayn 
family, first mentioned in Chiddingfold in 1330, may 
have been Flemish glass-makers, but it is equally 
possible that they were of Frankish or Rhenish origin. 
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The Rev. T. S. Cooper believed that the name Shurterre 
was a corruption of Chartres, proving them, in common 
with most of the Chiddingfold glass-makers, to be of 


French origin. 


_— Frome Cottages [Alemayns / a 
= = 


> 


Meadow 


4 C. Banks 
: D. Large Patch of Sand 


Emery Walker Ltd. 


The glass-house lies fairly deep in Frome Copse, 
near the brow of the hill, and the fall of the land is 
from S.S.-E. to N.W., a brook running at the foot of the 
northern slope from W. to E. The dwelling-house— 
Alemayns—lies about a quarter of a mile due west of 
the kiln, at the top of the hill, and it is probable that a 
track ran from the house to the kiln. 

The outlines of the kiln can be traced very plainly. 
In the centre is a very low, oblong mound, the soil of 
which is composed entirely of brick or tile rubble, the 
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remains of the walls of the furnace. This is the actual 
position of the kiln, or furnace-house, and it lies S.E. 
to N.W., with a slight downward trend to N.W., 
following the contour of the copse. All around this 
mound can be traced a shallow ditch, and outside that 
again, low mounds or banks, partly natural and partly 
caused by the evident fact that, when the ditch got too 
full of rubbish from the sweepings of the kiln floor, it was 
cleared out on to the neighbouring banks. This can be 
proved by the fact that in these banks, at a very shallow 
depth, are large pockets of glass, on the faces of the 
banks nearest the ditch. A rough map here given will 
show the general plan of the kiln and the places in which 
glass has been found up to the present. 

The first place to be excavated was the bank, C. 1. 
Glass was found here at a depth of 2—6 inches below 
the surface, chiefly white window glass, but also a few 
good pieces of coloured window glass. There were also 
rough lumps of glass and drippings, one perfect glass 
handle, and what is apparently a chemist’s pestel, about 
34 inches long. Most of the glass found here is but 
little decayed, probably owing to the fact that the 
soil is sandy and well-drained by the steep fall of the 
ground, 

The position indicated at C. 2 was next explored, but 
the glass there was fragmentary and in small quantities, 
entirely vessel glass, rather opaque-looking; this is 
probably from the quality of the glass itself and not 
owing to decay. It is possible that this is a later glass, 
in which a whiter sand or a different percentage of silica 
has been used. 

The third place to be explored—C. 3—proved much 
more interesting. This place is a shallow mound, 
practically artificial, and falling away down hill to the 
N.W. The glass found here covered a larger area than 
at C. 1 or C. 2, and was more varied in character, as in 
age. It was found at any depth up to 2 feet, but the 
deeper levels are where it has been pushed down by the 
roots of the copse growth. There were many varieties 
of vessel glass here, including the “kicks” or bases of 
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bottles, necks of bottles, fragments of ribbed or fluted 
vessel glass, some pieces of glass tubing, and one or two 
fragments of handles. In one part there were several 
pieces of crucible—the large stone-ware jars in which the 
glass was boiled—of good quality. 

Before going into a description of the window glass 
it would be as well to explain the terms which will 
be used. 

Bull’s-eye glass is window glass of a tremendous 
thickness, z.¢., about }-inch at the edge to 1 inch in the 
middle, very dark in colour, though technically “ white ” 
glass. As in the case of all Chiddingfold glass, the 
“white” glass is very green in tone, owing to the high 
percentage of iron in the sand. The “ bull’s-eye” itself 
is made by the mouth of the blowpipe in the centre of 
the sheet of glass, which caused a rough round lump 
where the glass was cut away from it. 

Grozed glass is where the edge has been cut with a 
grozing-iron, which was in use for glass-cutting before 
the introduction of the diamond. The flint was also 
used here for glass-cutting, for a flint cut on the glass is 
very distinct from a grozing-iron cut, showing a curious 
‘ feathering ” on each side of a thin cut. 

Pot-metal glass is glass of one colour throughout. 

Flashed glass is a very thin coating of colour on 
white glass. 

Composite or dayer glass was made in layers of two 
colours to form a third colour. 

The white window glass at this position, C. 3, was 
very varied in thickness and in quality, much of it having 
grozed edges. The coloured window glass included the 
following :— 

All shades of pot-metal blue, from sapphire to the 
palest sky blue. 

Flashed green, some of it, as will be shown in the 
schedule below, with a surface flash, and some with the 
green flash protected by the thinnest covering of white 
glass. Pot-metal green is very rare in this kiln. 

Flashed ruby, as the green, with either internal or 
external flash. 
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Pot-metal olive brown, which is characterised by 
very long oval bubbles right through the glass. 

Rose, rose brown, and brown red pot-metal, and the 
two first colours also in flashed glass. Any shade of 
pot-metal red is very rare—the ruby is invariably flashed— 
and this is probably from the density of the colour. It 
is impossible to see that it is red glass at all until it is 
damped and held in a very strong light. 

Composite glass, in purple colours, from strong deep 
blue purple through grey to the palest amethystine 
mauve. 

This purple glass, which has now been found on the 
sites of four kilns in Chiddingfold, is extraordinarily 
interesting. It is made in layers of rose, brown rose or 
ruby, on grey blue or sapphire, sometimes with one layer 
of each colour, z.¢., pot-metal blue with a thinner layer 
of rose, sometimes with blue and rose and blue, or with 
rose and blue and rose; and it has been found, though 
not at this kiln, with as many as five layers of the two 
colours alternately, and this in glass of barely ,\th of 
an inch thick. This composite glass has been supposed, 
hitherto, to have been all imported; the fact that it is 
found in large and varied quantities on the site of the 
kilns would seem to disprove that theory. And also, 
considering the natural materials at their disposal, the 
extreme roughness of their surroundings, and the 
difficulties entailed in making glass at all under these 
circumstances, compared with the wonderful results in 
colour and quality obtained, the Chiddingfold glass- 
makers are proved to have been no rough bunglers but 
master-craftsmen. 

Only four small fragments of painted glass have been 
found at present at this particular site. At site C. 4 
more crucible was found, and lumps of rough glass. But 
the thing of chief interest at this spot was a medieval 
shallow earthenware unglazed vessel, broken into small 
fragments, of which the greater part of the base and part 
of the sides, including a spout, have been found. Its 
diameter at the top is 9 ins., and across the bottom 
7 ins., and the height about 4 to 4} ins. 
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At the present time the ditch is being explored at the 
point B. 1, at the base of the bank C. 1. Here the 
glass is somewhat further below the present surface, and 
about 6 ins. of top soil has to be removed before arriving 
at the glass. The upper glass then laid bare is chiefly 
vessel glass of a very interesting nature, with a sprinkling 
of window glass, including many fragments of coloured. 
Below this is white window glass, with a few pieces of 
coloured ; and below this again are slabs of ‘ bull’s-eye” 
glass, apparently of great age, lying among wood ashes 
on slabs of charcoal, which would have been used for 
fuel for the furnace. The wood ash would seem to have 
some property that caused great decay in the glass near 
it, making it very brittle, ‘and staining it a deep dirty 
brown. This decaying and weathering of the glass 
makes it very difficult to arrive at any sort of date : for, 
to give only one example, two pieces of what is evidently 
the same vessel have been found at opposite sides of the 
kiln ; one, not more than an inch below the surface, is as 
fresh and undecayed as though it had fallen there yester- 
day ; the other, from near the bottom of the ditch, is so 
pitted with decay it might be a thousand years old. 
The vessel glass from the ditch includes the ‘ kicks,” 
sides and necks of bottles, of various shapes and sizes. 
The largest and the most usual type has a flat lip rather 
more than an inch wide, which turns down into a funnel- 
shaped neck about an inch across. The diameter from 
side to side of the lip is 33 ins. There are many frag- 
ments of unlipped bottle necks, both in plain and fluted 
glass; also the remains of some curious little tumblers, 
with thick rounded bases, and standing about 3} ins. 
high. A few very nicely-shaped handles have been 
found here. The coloured glass here is again extra- 
ordinarily varied, both in the range of colours and in 
thickness, and a list of the most interesting specimens, 
both from position B. 1 and from C. 3, is appended. 

It is easier to work on this glass-house than on the 
others that have been excavated in Chiddingfold, as it is 
possible to trace the outlines and to get a good general 
idea of the whole. 
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SECTIONS OF COLOURED GLASS, FROM 


COMPOSITE. 
Green, bright, 


»  lightish, 


emerald, 


in. thick 


» 
2 
16 


» 
2 
16 


light olive, 2, 


Purple Shades. 


Grey violet, 


Grey, 


Grey violet, ; 


Grey mauve, 


Rosy mauve, 


in. thick 


” 


” 


” 


SITE C. 3. 


Green 
White 


Green 
White 
White 
Green 
White 
White 


Rich emerald 


Vhite 


Green pot-metal 


Lemon yellow 


Emerald 


Lemon yellow 


Sapphire 
Rose 

Sapphire 
Sapphire 
Dull rose 


Sapphire 
Rose 
Sapphire 
Sapphire 
Bright rose 
Light blue 


Rose 
Light blue 


COLOURED GLASS FROM SITE B. 1. 


POT-METAL. 


Rose, 
: Rose pink, 

Rose brown, __ 
Bright green, |}; 

Sapphire blue, 

Grey blue, 
3 
” 32 

2 

” 16 

| 

” 32 


Red (port wine colour), 2; in. thick. 


16 ” 
1 
16 ” 
. thick. 


very much decayed, 
app. pot-metal. 


thick, no decay, very early. 


very transparent, no decay. 


very pale, 


| 
3 
32 
1 
I 
— 
2 
2 
I 
I 
” I 
2 
I 
9° I 
I 
I 
- . 
I 
i 
in 
” 
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FLASHED. 


“Chiddingfold” green, in. 


” 


Orange vermillion, 


Ruby, Js » 

” 

” ” 


COMPOSITE. 


Various Colours. 


Ruby, 


“Chiddingfold” green, 


Pale yellow green, __,}, ,, 
Purple. 
Grey violet, jy; in. 


Pinkish purple, ,, 
Brilliant violet, ,, 
Imperial purple, 
Blue purple, 
Grey blue, vs» 


Cold violet, Ss 


— 


Very white 4 
Green I 


very thin, ruby flash on 
yellow white. 


exterior flash ongreenish 


j white. 


White 
Ruby 
White 


White 2 
Green 


1 
White 1 


Yellow 3 
Green 3 
Yellow 1 


Grey blue 
Bright rose 1 
Grey blue 1 


Blue I 
Dull rose 2 


Rose I 
Pale sapphire 2 
Rose 


Sapphire 


Rose 


N 


Pale bright rose 2 


Sapphire I 
Sapphire 3 
Rose 3 
Sapphire 1 
Rose I 
Grey blue 2 
Rose I 
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MEDIAEVAL UNDERCROFT AT REIGATE. 
BY 


CANON GREVILE M. LIVETT, F.S.A. 


"THE bit of Old Reigate that is the subject of this 

Paper is a vaulted chamber, now underground, 
in the premises of Messrs. G. & R. Stannard, motor 
engineers, West Street. The existence of this chamber 
has long been known to students of the history and 
topography of the borough, but the attention of the 
public has recently been drawn to it in the preparation 
of the site for the erection of a garage. It has now 
(March, 1922) been cleared of accumulated mould and 
rubbish that nearly filled it, and some repairs approved 
by the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings as 
necessary for its preservation are being carried out, the 
walls are being strengthened to carry a floor of iron 
girders and reinforced concrete free of the vaulting, and 
steps are to be laid down to afford access to the original 
entrance. I am indebted to the contractor, Mr. G. 
Martin, and his foreman of works, for assistance in the 
collection of notes for this Paper, and to Mr. W. F. 
Taylor for the loan of two beautiful photographs for 
reproduction. 

Description of the Building.—-The chamber is oblong 
in form, measuring internally nearly 17 ft. in length 
from south to north and nearly 12 ft. in width. The 
roughly-coursed rubble walls are g ft. high and about 
18 in. thick. The floor is cobbled. The ceiling is a 
segmental or slightly concave stone vault, springing at a 
height of 5 ft. 8 in. from the floor, and is supported by a 
series of five massive transverse arches, springing at a 
height of 4 ft. and dividing the chamber into five narrow 
bays or compartments and one broader bay that ranges 
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with the entrance at the south end of the west wall. 
The ceiling of the broad bay and of the third and fourth 
narrow bays with their supporting arch has entirely 
disappeared ; that of the northernmost bay with its arch 
was recently demolished, but has been rebuilt. The 
arches are of the form technically known as three- 
centred—that is to say, they are not pointed but semi- 
eliptical or oval in shape, the greater part of their 
contour being segmental, with a small sharper circular 
curve at the two ends. The small curve at each end 
springs out of a large square block of stone, of which it 
is really a part, set in the thickness of the wall at the 
height of 4 ft. from the floor—the springing level. The 
voussoirs, or arch stones between the two springers, 
measure I0 in. in width, 8 in. from soffit or under- 
surface to ceiling, and are of great length, varying from 
2 to 3 ft. or more. The height of the arches is 3 ft. 
from the springing-line, 7 {t. from the floor. The 
segmental ceiling appears to be a continuous tunnel- 
vault resting upen the hidden upper surface of the 
arches : in realii\’ it consists of rubble in short courses 
of thin rough-hewn stones which cross between the 
voussoirs and are made to fit into rebates or notches cut 
in their side faces. For want of a better word, we may 
call this rubble vaulting the panelling of the vault. The 
panelling of each compartment springs at each end from 
a skewback or slope cut on the upper side of the 
springers. These details, illustrated in the Plate 
(No. 6), are important for a consideration of the 
date of the building. Mr. Taylor’s photograph 
shows the eastern end of the two first arches with 
their huge springers, and also the character of the 
walling and panelling. 

The vault or panelling above the first three arches 
has called for only slight repairs. The third arch has 
only two of its original voussoirs, and these are being 
secured in position by roughly cut stones resting on 
square piers of rubble that project inwards from the 
sides of the chamber, somewhat marring its design. 
The first and second arches, though badly flaked, are 
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otherwise complete and in fairly safe condition. The 
walls have called for a good deal of rebuilding or 
refacing. In the north wall most of the face of the left- 
hand portion has been renewed. The new work of the 
other three walls is sufficiently indicated in the 
elevations on the Plate of Illustrations. 

The chamber was originally lighted by two unglazed 
square windows, one in the east wall and one in the 
south. The opening of the eastern window measures 
I ft. 8 in. in height by 8 in. in width; that of the 
southern one, 2 ft. 11 in. by 1 ft. 5 in. The sill of the 
former is 9 in. above the springing level of the arches 
that of the latter, about 3 ft. above the floor level. Both 
were defended by iron bars, which have disappeared, 
and were closed by shutters, of which the hinge-hooks 
remain in the case of the southern window. In both the 
opening has a 4-in. bevel externally, and internally a 
2-in. rebate for the shutter and a slighter bevel. Out- 
side the eastern window, after the building was com- 
pleted, a shaft was constructed with a smooth face at 
the back, measuring 17 in. across and 4 in. from front 
to back at the sill level. As the shaft rises the back 
slopes outwards, so that near the top (as the foreman 
tells me, for the top is now closed) it measures 14 in. 
It has been suggested that the shaft was designed for 
lowering food from above to the occupants of the 
chamber. Outside the southern window there is an 
added facing of rough masonry of about 7 in. projection 
on the east side, the purpose of which is obscure. Some 
rough masonry of greater projection on the other side 
is recent work in connexion with the preparation of the 
approach to the chamber. 

We now come to the difficult question of the entrance 
and its approaches and the surrounding ground levels. 
Some indications of the original arrangement were 
revealed by recent excavation for the purpose of 
restoring the entrance. They are shown, as far as 
possible, in the ground plan and elevation (2). In 
digging down, the workmen came to a platform which 
seems to have formed the threshold at the level of the 
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uppermost of three steps. It extended to a line parallel 
with the nose of the step and 3} ft. distant. On that 
line the face of the original excavation in virgin soil rose 
toa height of 3} ft. Thenorthern face of that excavation 
lined with the end of the steps, but it rose to a height of 
only 2 ft., and above it there was some later brickwork ot 
which I could obtain no satisfactory description—I do 
not think that any importance attaches to it. As to the 
southern side of the platform, where new steps of 
descent to the door are to be laid down, the foreman 
assures me that he found no indication of steps, and the 
sudden ending of the western face of the virgin soil in a 
vertical cutting suggests that a trenchcut by the builders 
of the under-croft sloped from the west down to the 
platform level. The floor of such a trench carried on 
along outside the south wall of the chamber would run 
about half a foot below the sill of the window in that 
wall, and would form an area to admit light through it 
as well as a way of approach to the entrance from the 
east. The present surface of the ground round the 
building is roughly level with the top of the vaulting 
and must be at least 2 ft. above the original surface 
level. 

With regard to the doorway, it will be noticed that 
the south wall now presents a broken end upon the 
platform a few inches from the edge of the step and on 
the line of the exterior face of the west wall. Here one 
might have expected to find a clean face and quoin ; it 
is evident that the wall ran on, but probably only a 
few inches, sufficient to receive the wrought-stone 
bonders of the jamb of the door arch. All other 
indications of the doorway and all its materials have 
vanished, and I have not been successful in my attempts 
to restore it on paper, but I have ventured to show 
its probable position in dotted lines on the ground 
plan. 

Inside the entrance the western half of the broad 
first bay of the chamber, which may conveniently be 
called the lobby, was certainly ceiled with a vault, 
the approximate form of which can be recovered. The 
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bay was divided into two halves by a small cross-arch. 
The arch has disappeared, but the springer remains in 
the south wall, and opposite to it a skewback cut on 
the face of the transverse arch just above the apex 
formed its abutment. The arch was three-centred ; 
on its western face, looking towards the entrance, it 
was square-edged and rebated for vaulting; on its 
eastern face it was bevel-edged and otherwise plain. 
It is restored in dotted lines in elevation (No. 4). 
Preserved in the undercroft there are two loose 
archstones which were found in the rubbish, one com- 
plete and the other broken. Careful measurements 
suggest that the complete stone formed half of a flat 
three-centred arch of exactly the span required to cross 
the lobby. The broken stone would seem to be part of 
the other half. The stones are square-edged, 10 in. in 
width, and rebated for panelling on both sides. In the 
elevation (No. 2) of the first transverse arch of the 
chamber it will be seen that at the left-hand end of the 
voussoir next to the springer the rebating is flat or 
vertical for about 10in.,and I believe that the end of the 
broken stone when it was complete and in position 
rested upon that flat bit of the rebating. The other 
end of the small arch, with its slightly tilted joint very 
roughly cut, would be inserted in the south wall 
opposite. It is worth noticing that the original walling 
rises exactly to the line where this arch-stone would rest 
and no higher, level with the top of the lintel of the 
window. Midway between such a vault-arch and the 
small cross-arch described in the previous paragraph 
there would be a similar vault-arch ; and I find by 
setting out their position on paper (as shown in dotted 
lines on the ground plan), that they would be separated 
by the same interval as in the case of the great trans- 
verse arches of the chamber. This can hardly be 
accidental, and a solution of the manner in which the 
lobby was vaulted seems to have been reached. It does 
not fully account for the irregular rebating of the first 
transverse arch, on the face of which one would have 
expected to find a continuous skewback to receive the 
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arches and panelling of the lobby vault. The line of 
the rebating of the loose arch-stones shows that the 
panelling must have been slightly pointed. I have set 
out the restored arch in dotted lines in the elevation 
(No. 2). 

The eastern half of the same bay presents some 
puzzling features. It had no vaulted ceiling: there is 
no rebate to receive panelling either on the small cross- 
arch or on the great transverse arch. The surface of the 
latter is pock-marked, suggesting that it has for some 
time been exposed to weathering. Moreover, some 
masonry that existed in the south-east corner was 
cleared away by the workmen before there had been 
opportunity to examine it, and the evidence left is 
insufficient to determine its character with any certainty. 
It is said to have been a recess covered with a stone slab. 
The face of the lower part of the wall on either side of the 
angle is much smoother than elsewhere in the chamber. 
On the south wall the smooth part is bounded at a 
height of about 34 ft. by a slightly concave course of 
thin stones running for about 23 ft. from the angle. 
Immediately above this course a rough edge of rubble 
projects slightly from the face. On the right, the edge 
of the smooth surface slopes down to a stone, which 
projects some inches just above the floor. On the east 
wall the smooth part reaches up to the springing-line of 
the adjoining great arch, and upon that line there is a 
single thin course of the original walling. Above that 
course the walling is all new, and I am told there was 
no old walling there. What is the explanation? I 
suggest that a stairway, possibly of wood, resting on 
masonry forming the recess, afforded communication 
with the superstructure of the undercroft. 

Materials—The stone used in the building of the 
undercroft came from quarries at Merstham and Gatton, 
worked in the formation known as Upper Greensand, 
which there crops out in a narrow strip along the foot 
of the chalk escarpment. It is of two kinds commonly 
called firestone and malm rock. Firestone, the more 
abundant, has been the common building stone of the 
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district from time immemorial,' while at certain periods 
under the name of Reigate stone it has been largely 
used in a wider field. It was the principal material used 
in the construction of Edward the Confessor’s monas- 
tery at Westminster—the pere bise of one of The Lives of 
the Confessor publishedin the Master of the Rollsseries*— 
and in the 13th-century parts of the Abbey, and also of 
Rochester Cathedral and Castle and many Kentish 
churches. It would be interesting to know how far 
afield it was used in later times. It is a poor building 
material, especially for outside work : it is very light, 
by far the lightest of the building stones in Gwilt’s list 
(Enclyclop. of Arch., p. 455, 1899 ed.) ; it has a low 
crushing point, and is easily disintegrated by atmo- 
spheric influences. It is a fine calcareous sandstone of 
a grey-green hue, containing green silicate of iron 
(glauconite), and numerous specks of some _ black 
mineral invisible to the naked eye, together with small 
gleaming plates of mica. All the cut and dressed 
stone of the undercroft and most of the rough stone is 
firestone. The malm rock, which occurs here and there 
in the quarries in thin bands above and below the 
firestone, is a finer sandstone of light-grey (almost 
chalky) hue, composed of the same materials minus the 
glauconite and having only a few of the particles of 
mica. Inthe undercroft it was used only in the panels of 
the vault, where it alternates with firestone. In the 
wide mortar-joints of the panels here and there a thin 
tile is seen—probably the panelling was originally faced 
with plaster—and the bed-joint of the springer in the 
south wall is levelled with pieces of tile. Here and 
there also in the walling bits of tile and brick occur, 


1It was used in the building of St. Mark’s Church, in 1860, and 
“ the white new villas of Wray Park ”’ , but I learn that the quarries 
are no longer worked. 

2 Line 2020.—It may be seen, together with small quantities of 
chalk and tufa, in the Chapel of the Pyx. With the help of Mr. 
Wright, senior, then clerk of the works, many years ago, by an 
examination of the baseof acolumn under the floor of the Sanctuary, 
I satisfied myself that the Confessor’s church was built of the same 
material. 
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and in the east wall, just above the floor, a ‘ header ”’ 
of small size (4 by 2} in.) is seen. Flat mussel shells, 
found in the neighbourhood, are inserted in some of the 
joints of the arches. The mortar, made of local sand 
from the Folkestone beds and showing white particles 
of imperfectly burnt lime, is still in fairly good condition. 

Form, Craftmanship and Date.—We have noevidence 
of date of the undercroft other than is supplied by the 
form and craftmanship. The idea of a 13th-century 
date, mooted when the chamber was only partly cleared 
of rubbish, has by general consent been given up, and a 
14th-century date seems to have found favour. I feel 
convinced, however, that the date cannot be put earlier 
than the second half of the 15th century, and that the 
Tudor period would more accurately define it. The 
most instructive feature is the form of the vault-arches. 
The foreman, who had to make centering (7.e., a tem- 
porary frame of wood) for the rebuilding of the fifth arch, 
confirms the conclusion that I have drawn from careful 
measurement of the first arch, that they were con- 
structed on the three-centres method. The principal 
radius employed was nearly g ft., and the two minor 
radii about 20 in., the centre of the former being (as 
required in this kind of arch) on the vertical axis, and 
the centres of the latter a little below the springing-line 
(and not, as normally, upon that line).'. The three- 
centred arch was a favourite of the French architects 
of the Flamboyant or late-Gothic period, but it did 
not find favour with English architects. All that 
Mr. Francis Bond could say of it was that ‘“‘it occurs 
occasionally with us, ¢.g., in Bishop Alcock’s chapel at 
Ely ” (Gothic Arch. in Engl., p. 267), the date of which is 
1488. I doubt if it was ever used in England before the 
Tudor period. Many Tudor arches, like those of the 
windows of the aisles of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
approach very closely to it, but most of them are really 
four-centred and slightly pointed, the two major radii 


! One centering would serve for all the great arches, and after they 
were completed it would serve also for the panels. It would not have 
to be more than 9 ft. wide. 
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having their centres close to the vertical axis." The form 
of the arches of the undercroft points to a Tudor date. 
A late date is also favoured by the great length of the 
voussoirs. In the successive styles of Gothic architec- 
ture the voussoirs of arches gradually increased in 
length. In the late 12th-century arches of the nave 
arcades in Reigate Parish Church they average about 
5in. In our undercroft some of them exceed 3 ft. 
Another significant feature is the rebating of the 
voussoirs. In Norman practice the rubble vaulting, say 
of an aisle, was laid upon the extrados, or flat upper 
surface, of the transverse arches; and in the early- 
Gothic styles the extrados of vaulting ribs was similarly 
left plain, the ends of the courses of the vaulting on 
either side meeting upon it. As the method employed 
is not visible in vaulting that remains im situ and sound, 
it has not been decided when and where the device of 
rebating voussoirs to receive panelling was introduced. 
Scott, in his Academy Lectures (ii, 194), merely re- 
marked: “In later works the ribs were usually deeper 
from intrados to extrados, and were notched, or, as it is 
technically called, ‘ rebated,’ to receive the vaulting, or 
at least the lower part of its thickness.’’ Later writers 
have been content to quote Scott. G.W.H., on a post- 
card addressed to Mr. Seth-Smith, who has kindly 
handed it to me, shrewdly comments as follows on the 
implication of Scott’s expression “later works”: “I 
should say 14th century, when the vaulting ribs began 
to be multiplied and meet at all sorts of angles, so that 
the panels could not be carried by them but needed to 
be fitted in between them, or even to help to carry the 


1 Four-centred arches of wood may be seen in the frame of the roof 
of the north aisle of the parish church. If any reader should happen 
to light upon Sir Gilbert Scott’s remarks upon the vaulting of the 
crypt of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, built in the reign of Edward 1, 
he must not imagine that it affords an early example either of three- 
centred or of normal four-centred construction. Scott’s description 


(Lectures, ii, 216), strange to say, is not quite clear. I recently 
examined the vaulting in company with Mr. Wilson, clerk of the 


works, but this is not the place to enter upon a discussion of its 
interesting peculiarities. 
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ribs. The whole (with liernes and tiercerons) needed to 
be fitted in together as a sort of mosaic.” Liernes and 
tiercerons seem to have been invented in the west 
country, notably at Bristol and Gloucester, in the latter 
half of the 14th century. They were only gradually 
adopted elsewhere, and by the time our undercroft was 
built, the associated practice of rebating voussoirs wes 
so widespread and common that it was here followed 
without hesitation, though it was not really necessary : 
the vaulting in this case could have rested quite securely 
on a plain upper surface, as in the practice of Norman 
builders, to whose work it is similar in principle. The 
rebating would not have been used had it not become a 
well-established practice : it thus supplies an additional 
argument for a date not earlier than the 15th century. 

The rebates are from 2 to 3 in. wide, and are cut into 
the voussoirs so as to leave the portion of stone rising up 
between them wedge-shaped, as shewn in the sketch (No.6) 
in the Plate. In the part of the second arch shewn in 
Mr. Taylor’s photograph only the narrow wedge-shaped 
portion remains, with the panelling on either side of it, 
the lower portion of the voussoir having broken away. 

Other examples doubtless exist, but I know of none 
other in which the Norman principle of carrying a 
tunnel vault by a series of transverse arches was 
followed in Gothic style. It is a sound and suitable 
method as carried out in the undercroft. 

The dressing of the wrought stone affords another 
remarkable feature of the work, pointing to a late date. 
Late in the 13th century and onwards a bankerman, the 
mason who worked at his banker or bench, first dressed 
his stones roughly, generally in cris-cross fashion, either 
with the old-fashioned Norman axe or with the “ boas- 
ter’’ or broad chisel, plain or toothed, brought into 
England by William of Sens in 1176. Then he worked 
the face all over with a “‘drag”’ (“‘a fine plate of steel 
with fine teeth on one edge ”’), giving it an appearance 
on close inspection as if a fine comb had been drawn 
over it. This method of dressing soft stones was still 
in general use in the 15th century. The exposed faces 
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of the wrought stone in the undercroft were finished 
in this way, but here and there signs of the preliminary 
dressing remain visible, indicating that it was done 
with an uncommon and peculiar tool. The effect 
of this tool may be studied on the side of the springer 
just inside the entrance, originally covered but now 
exposed and as clean as when first set up. A part of it 
is shewn in Mr. Taylor’s photograph. The tool had a 
cutting edge of 3 in. or more, and was cut into coarse 
teeth—about 8 to 3 in. At every stroke the edge cut 
fully half an inch across the surface of the stone. All 
this is apparent: what is not clear is the shape of the 
tool in other respects and the manner in which it was 
applied. A chisel struck with a mallet would make 
tooth-marks at right angles to the cutting edge, whereas 
the marks on our stone shew a slanting direction. The 
puzzle has been solved by an experienced old mason in 
Mr. Martin’s employ. He remembers the time when men 
were employed in rough-facing firestone with a tool 
shaped somewhat like an adze. It was called a stone- 
chopper. The workman held it in both hands and 
bending forward with legs far apart he struck the stone 
laid on the ground immediately in front of him. Such 
tools, having a plain edge, are still in existence. A 
tooth-edged chopper would make the marks seen in the 
photograph. Similar tooling is to be seen in the 
north chapel of Merstham Church, which may be dated 
circ.1572. I doubt if it came into fashion much before 
that date, or that it will be found far afield. Further 
research may determine the feyminus a quo of its use. 
To fill a vacant space in the Plate I have copied a 
number and a name cut on one of the voussoirs of the 
fifth arch. The number (5) was not exposed when the 
vault was complete, and may possibly have been cut by 
the bankerman to indicate the position to be occupied 
by the voussoir. I think the Editor, who is expert in 
this matter, will say that the form of the figure indicates 
a date hardly earlier than the 16th century. The 
name, F. Trueman, like the figure, though roughly 
carved, was not the work of an idle visitor or occupant, 
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but of someone skilled in the use of his tools. It was 
cut after the voussoir was placed in position and is 
very possibly modern. 

A Court House and Market House.—It remains to 
consider the ancient surroundings and original purpose 
of the building of which the chamber was the undercroft. 
To clarify the discussion, I have inserted in the Plate 
a sketch map of the locality based upon the tithe map of 
1835, preserved in the vestry of the parish church. It 
shows the buildings then in existence, some of which 
doubtless represent buildings existing before the Refor- 
mation in the 16th century. I have inserted the outline 
of the undercroft in place of a shed of a different plan 
shewn in the tithe map, and in the roadway immediately 
north of it I have reproduced from the 25-in. Ordnance 
map (surveyed in 1869-70, revised in Ig12) an “ Anti- 
quity Cross,” which the surveyors labelled “ Site of 
Market House,” thus recording the tradition that fixes 
the place of the medieval market and suggests a close 
association therewith of the undercroft building. It 
lies at the crossing of Upper West Street with the line 
of Nutley Lane and Slipshoe Street. The privilege 
of holding a market at Reigate and receiving the dues 
thereof was granted in 1313 by royal charter to the Lord 
of the manor, John de Warren, Earl of Surrey, and the 
traditional place would be most suitable for the purpose. 
It was an open space lying in the angle formed by two 
main avenues of entrance into the town and directly 
on the line of a third, all meeting at the west end of 
High Street. It was easily reached by merchants and 
travellers coming from all directions. Roads from the 
north and east, from the direction of Ewell, Banstead, 
Chipstead, and Gatton, converged on the Downs to run 
downReigate Hill; and ncar the bottom of*London Lane”! 
travellers wishing to go into the market would naturally 
make a short cut and track on the line of “‘ Pudding 


1 The tithe map has no street names : those printed with inverted 
commas in the text are taken from A Particular of the Borough of 
Reigate, . . . . by W. B. 1786, printed in A Description of the 
Borough of Reigate, by R. Phillips, ed. T. R. Hooper, 1885, 
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Lane,” alias Little West Street. Others coming from 
the direction of Dorking, instead of going on to the 
“ Crossways,’’ would diverge and make a similar short 
cut along the line of Upper West Street. These two 
tracks in the 16th century became known as “ The 
Highway leading from the Castle of Reygate towards 
Dorking.”’ Indeed, one can visualise the process by 
which such tracks of short cut eventually, as dwellings 
or shops were reared beside them, became lanes and then 
streets: thus the peculiar topography of the market 
and its surroundings was formed. But older still, 
older than the market itself, was the trackway on the 
line of Nutley Lane whereby pilgrims to Canterbury, 
and travellers long before the days of the pilgrims, 
coming from all the country of the west, whether by the 
ridgeway along the comb of the Downs or by the summer- 
way on the flanks or at the foot thereof! descended 
from Colley Hill to break their journey at Reigate : 
direct upon this trackway (still in its upper reach 
called Pilgrims Way) were the stalls of the market 
pitched. The Island, or ‘“‘ Middle Row,” was the result 
of the intersection of these trackways; and through 
it two alleys have preserved additional right of way 
from West Street to the old market. In medieval 
times the site must have been more open than is shewn 
in the map of 1835, and much more open than it is to- 
day. It is probable that the undercroft building, 
standing midway between the two alleys, was free and 
open on all sides except perhaps towards the south- 
west. There is no indication that any building ever 
stood on the west side, or on the east until Mr. Charles 
Holdsworth in 1803 erected there a builder’s shed 
composed partly of brick and partly of old worked stones 
taken doubtless from the ruins of the superstructure. 

A recent suggestion that the old market was held in 
the wide space of the Crossways at the end of High 
Street, based on the fact that a few stalls are sometimes 


1See Papers by Dr. G. B. Grundy on Ancient Highways and 
Tracks in Vols. LXXIV and LXXV of The Archeological Journal. 
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set up there, cannot be maintained. But this space 
has its own interesting traditions. To the north of it 
stands the Red Cross Inn, the successor of a pilgrims’ 
hostelry, and to the east of the inn three or four modern 
houses occupy the site of the Chapel of the Holy Cross. 
Manning says the chapel stood “in the middle of the 
north side of the principal street, near the west end ”’ 
(Manning and Bray, History and Antiquities of Surrey 
(1804), i, 288). In 1718 it was in use as a barn (Aubrey, 
Natural History and Antiquities of Surrey, iv, 190). 
By 1804 it had been pulled down, and only its founda- 
tions remained. At the west end of High Street stood 
a cottage and a shop that aligned with the butcher's 
shop, and faced direct down the street—pulled down 
in 1905 to widen the beginning of West Street. Those 
buildings contained probably the remains of very ancient 
tenements, and they left only a narrow opening and 
alley between an old line of cottages running west 
from them along West Street and the line of cottages 
still forming the north side of the street. 

In an account of its recent rediscovery published in 
The Times of February 17th, 1922, the undercroft was 
described as “a 13th-century crypt or dungeon . 
formerly under the original Market House . é 
demolished at the Reformation . . . . near to an old 
church wall . . . . used by the lords of the manor of 
Reigate for centuries as a dungeon.’’ The date has 
already been discussed in this Paper. As to an old 
church wall, I can only say that I have failed to discover 
in the immediate neighbourhood any remains that can 
be so designated, so that a turther suggestion, that the 
chamber is the crypt of a destroyed church, may also be 
dismissed. Moreover, medizval parish churches, after 
early Saxon times, had no crypt.! 

1 This statement must be qualified. Occasionally, but only very 
rarely, a crypt is found, as at Bosham, in Sussex, and at Sandwich, 
not under the chancel, but somewhere at the side, which was doubt- 
less used as an ossuary. The famous crypt under the east end of 
Hythe Church was built for a procession path, and also sed as an 


ossuary. But there is no record of a church, other than Holy Cross 
Chapel, anywhere near our undercroft. 
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As to the idea that the undercroft building was under 
the original “‘ market house,’ we have seen that it is 
favoured by the position, but the expression is a little 
misleading unless rightly interpreted. I have failed to 
trace any authority for the statement that the under- 
croft was used as a dungeon by the lords of the manor, 
but if the words “ for centuries ’’ be deleted it may well 
express a sound opinion. These are the points we have 
now to consider. 

The traditions attached to the building a century or 
more ago are preserved in Manning and Bray’s History, 
published in 1804. Bray seems to have obtained his 
local information from one Richard Glover, F.S.A., a 
solicitor of Reigate, and a well-known antiquary, 
expert in the deciphering of old MSS. This is what he 
wrote :—‘‘ The Market Place of Reigate was antiently 
at the West end of the Town, near the entrance 
of a Road called Nutley Lane, till of late years leading 
from Reigate to London.’ By a deed in the hands 
of Mr. Glover, dated roth Dec., 19 Henry VI, William 
Richard and Johanna his wife of Reigate, granted 
to Thomas Sexteyn of Reygate a certain tenement 
with the appurtenances situate within the Borough 
of Reygate, between the tenement of Thomas Berkle 
on the East and the Market place (Forum de 
Reygate) on the West and South, and upon the 
Highway leading from the castle of Reygate towards 

= Dorking on the North, and it appears this was used 
a4 as the Market place in 25 Henry VIII, and this 
4) spot is at this day sometimes called The Olde 
Market Place. Here is a Vault or Crypt arched and 
ribbed with free stone, and there is great reason to 
iguee suppose that the old Market house was erected over it. 
: In a deed in the hands of Mr. Glover dated 20th Jan., 
30 Elizabeth, relating to the same tenement, the market 


1{ feel sure this is a mistake. As explained in an earlier para- 
graph, Nutley Lane is on the line of an old trackway by which 
travellers coming from the west along the Downs descended to the 
town, 
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place is called The Owlde Market Place. The Market 
had then been moved to the South (sic) of the Town, and 
the Chapel which had before been dedicated to St. 
Thomas Becket, was then used as a market house. This 
must have first happened at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, after that place had been discontinued as a place 
of religious worship. The Assizes were formerly held 
in the town, and the Chapel was used as the Court. 
About the year 1708 the Chapel was taken down and 
the present building erected, but upon the site of the 
Chapel. The Clock House was built for a prison for the 
Felons and others who were brought to the Easter 
Session held at Reigate ; and in 1801, when an enlarge- 
ment was made for the better accommodation of the 
prisoners, the workmen came to the foundation of the 
Chapel.”’ 

The identification of the medieval market-place 
with the ground south of the entrance to Nutley 
Lane seems to be beyond question, and it is remark- 
ably confirmed by the fact that a very old house 
still exists in a position that exactly tallies with 
the description of the site of the tenement conveyed 
in 1440 to Thomas Sexteyn. The highway leading 
from the castle towards Dorking, which lay on the 
north of the tenement, can be identified with no other 
road than that now called Upper West Street, while 
the market-place lay on its west and south sides. 
On the sketch map I have identified the tenement 
with the house now occupied by A. J. Johnson, late 
Ewens, chimney sweep. Coming now to the question 
of the old market house, it is to be noticed that no 
mention of a market /ouwse is made in the old deeds. 
The earliest reference to such a market house is made by 
Bray, who, after mentioning “the vault or crypt,’ 
says there is great reason to suppose that the old market 
house was erected over it. He does not give his great 
reason : it seems to be pure supposition, which Palgrave, 
in his Handbook to Reigate (pub. 1860), accepted as 
established fact—a noteworthy example of the growth 
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of tradition.’ But, nevertheless, the supposition may 
be a sound one, and, after carefully considering 
possible alternatives, I am myself inclined to accept 
it. It must not be supposed, however, that a 
medieval market house erected over the undercroft 
could have been anything like the market house 
and town hall which Bray and his contemporaries 
looked upon at the east end of High Street. This 
building was erected by Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of the 
Rolls, who became possessed of the manor of Reigate 
in 1717 and died in 1738, on a plan that came into 
vogue about that time or a little earlier. An early 
example exists at Ledbury, erected in 1633 on massive 
oak pillars. The ground stage opened to the surround- 
ing market-place by arches,” affording space for the 
erection of stalls under cover, while an upper stage 
served as a court house and assembly room. The 
superstructure of the undercroft could not have been 
used for stalls, but it would seem to have been suitable 
for use as a general court and a room for the transaction 
of market business. * 

Soon after the Suppression the Chapel of St. Thomas 
was adopted as a Sessions house, and doubtless as a 


1 Palgrave writes: “the ancient Market House stood at the 
Town’s Western Entrance ”’ (p. 29) ; and again (p.30), “ a few mossy 
ribs of underground vaulting, used as a saw pit in Mr. Holdsworth’s 
yard, mark the site of the “Owlde Market House.’ ”’ By the substi- 
tution of House for “‘ Place”’ in this expression Palgrave begs the 
question. Brayley, in his History of Surrey (1848), is more accurate. 
He omits Bray’s erroneous description of Nutley Lane , and makes no 
mention of a market house. He writes “ Anciently, the market- 
place was at the west end of the town, near the entrance of a road 
called Nutley-lane. The site, beneath which is a vault or crypt 
ribbed with free-stone, is still recognized as that of ‘ The Owlde 
Market Place.’ ”’ 

2 It is satisfactory to learn that the blocked arches of the Reigate 
example are to be opened out. 

$The market place at Godalming affords an example of the 
adaptation of a court house of the 16th century, or possibly earlier, 
for market purposes. See the illustrations that accompany Mr. 
Ralph Nevill’s Paper on The Corporation of Godalming in S.A.C. XIX, 
Pp. 104. 
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general court also, probably because it was larger and 
more convenient than the room previously used. The 
change in the locus of the market soon followed that of 
the court. This in itself suggests that a court house 
was associated with the market on the old site. The 
identification of such a court house with the undercroft 
building is further suggested bythe fact that the building 
seems to have been demolished or allowed to fall into 
ruin about the same time. Houses built of stone in 
medieval times in some cases had an undercroft— 
examples are given in a footnote'—but if our building 
had been a private house there would seem to be no 
reason for its abandonment so soon after its erection. 
Moreover, the design of the undercroft suggests a 
building suitable for a court house and unsuitable for 
adaptation as a dwelling-house after its abandonment— 
I imagine, a superstructure consisting of a single room 
with wooden ceiling and an entrance on the north 
side. The undercroft had an independent external 
entrance, convenient for the introduction of prisoners, 
and also (if my analysis is correct) an internal way of 
ascent to the court room. That the undercroft was 
used as a “‘cage”’ or prison seems evident from the 
construction of a shaft suitable for the conveyance of 
food from above down to the dungeon outside the east 
window. The construction seems to have been no part 
of the original design, but an afterthought: it may 
be almost contemporaneous with the original building. 

Manorial courts, the Court Baron the Court Leet, 
and the Customary Court, were usually held in the hall 


1 Brayley (1, 330) describes two vaulted crypts at Guildford, one 
under the Angel Hotel in High Street, the other under a house on the 
opposite side of the street. Doubtless there are other examples in 
Surrey. In Kent there are several: in Maidstone, a 14th-century 
vaulted undercroft at the corner of High Street and Gabriel's Hill, 
and a similar one in the Old Palace adjoining an unvaulted early- 
Norman example (see Arch. Cant., XXIV, g1) ; in Rochester, a 14th- 
century vaulted cellar under Gundolf Hotel; Nettlestead manor 
house, 13th-century vaulted undercroft to 15th-century hall ; 
Faversham, brick-sided cellar to 15th- or 16th-century half-timber 
house. 
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of the Manor House. At Reigate the castle was the 
manor house, but the lords of the manor had ceased 
to reside there—indeed, Lambarde (quoted by Palgrave, 
p. 48) says that in his day, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
there remained only “‘ the ruyns and rubbish of an old 
Castle ’’—and it is reasonable to imagine that the lord’s 
court had been removed to a building erected for the 
purpose in a more convenient position. That court, 
over which the steward presided, had already become a 
court for general purposes, exercising a jurisdiction in 
local government largely independent of the County 
Courts and absorbing the functions of various lesser 
courts. It carried on the administration of the land, 
fixing the rotation groups and the dates of the various 
agricultural operations ; it managed the pastures and 
quarries, the care of the cattle and the breeding of 
stock ; it suppressed nuisances, fined minor offences, 
chose the local officers, and tried petty actions for debt 
and damages. 

Such a building as I have pictured would serve 
equally well as a market house in which the steward or 
bailiff would supervise such transactions between seller 
and buyer as needed formal contract, would adjudicate 
upon any disputes that might arise in the market, and 
would receive stallage and piccage (1.e., toll exacted for 
breaking the ground in setting up a stall), and other 
dues accruing out of the market to the lord of the 
manor. Possibly also, though evidence is lacking, 
there was held here a court of pie powder (‘‘ dusty 
foot ’’), “‘a summary court formerly held at markets 
and fairs to administer justice between itinerant 
dealers and others temporarily present.? 

In late medieval times people were still accustomed 
to transact much business, and courts of various kinds 
were still not infrequently held, in the open air. If 


1 Webb, Eng. Loc. Gov., II, 4.—This description, written of a 
later period, is applicable to the conditions prevailing in the 15th and 
16th centuries. 

2 New Eng. Dict.—On the court of pie powder at Godalming, see 
Mr. Nevill’s Paper, already quoted, p. 109. 
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market houses of substantial construction had been 
common in the country we should possess some evidence 
of them. In the case of this bit of old Reigate, there- 
fore, it is likely that we have a most interesting survival : 
for tradition and reasonable supposition and the 
character of the undercroft combine to support the 
suggestion that it belonged to a building specially 
erected in the Tudor period to serve the purposes both 
of a market house and of a court house. 

The later history of the building is soon told. After 
its abandonment the upper part fell into ruins and was 
demolished, while the undercroft became a receptacle 
or rubbish. Eventually the northern part, with a 
floor level about 3 ft. above the original floor, was fitted 
up as a sawpit, the 4th arch being removed for the 
purpose. Opposite the sawpit, in the west end of the 
builder’s shed described above, there is a low doorway 
through which timber was passed to the pit. 

The grateful thanks of the people of Reigate and of 
all antiquaries are due to the gentlemen who have 
interested themselves in the preservation of the remains, 
the Vicar of the Parish (Canon F. C. Davies), Mr. W. H. 
Seth-Smith, Mr. E. Penfold and Mr. C. E. Salmon, and 
also to Messrs. Stannard for their willing consent and 
co-operation. 


ALBURY OLD CHURCH. 
BY 


PHILIP MAINWARING JOHNSTON, F:S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


HE substance of this Paper formed part of a 
report submitted to His Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland, in April 1919, on the structural 
condition of the old Church in Albury Park, closed 
for public worship in 1842 by the late Mr. Henry 
Drummond, M.P., the then owner of the estate and 
great-grandfather of the present Duke. Mr. 
Drummond (who was a founder and first President 
of our Society) and the two Dukes who succeeded 
him in the ownership maintained the building in some 
sort of repair: but the question having arisen, on 
the accession of the present Duke, of re-opening the 
Church for occasional services, it became necessary 
to consider what should be done to fit it for re-use, 
and to this end I made a careful survey of the building. 
I had already written the account that appears in 
the Victoria County History of Surrey, Vol. III: 
but in order to solve certain problems that could only 
be settled by exploration on the spot, I asked per- 
mission to test the walls and dig in certain places, 
which permission, with the placing at my disposal 
of some of the estate workmen, was freely granted. I 
was also instructed to apply a preservative treatment 
to the old painting of St. Christopher, and to re-produce, 
from an early rubbing belonging to the Society of 
Antiquaries, the missing head, etc., of John Weston’s 
brass; which has now been admirably restored by 
Messrs. Gawthorpe, of Long Acre. 
One of the first things done inside the Church 
was the taking down of the ponderous memorial tablet 
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of the Risbridger family, on the east wall of the nave, 
flanking the western arch of the tower. This tablet 
has been removed to the west wall of the nave, exactly 
opposite to its former position. 

Its removal disclosed a most interesting image- 
niche, of 14th century date, with the remains of 
colour decoration, and some beautifully moulded 


Ima e-niche discovered 


Fragments uso 19 blocking 
Fic. 2. 


pieces of clunch, also richly coloured, which seem to 
have formed parts of tabernacle work for an image, 
a moulded string, etc. 

Meanwhile, the gradual removal of the ivy that 
had been allowed to encroach upon the building, 
until parts like the tower and porch were festooned 
with it, disclosed ancient features long hidden from 
view, such as the very interesting Norman windows in 
three stages of the tower, and the water-table of the 
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roof of the double-storeyed erection that formerly 
abutted against its northern side, enclosing the 
handsome double-light window of the intermediate 
stage. The loop below this suggested to me that 
a similar arrange- 
ment of window- % 
on the south side of 
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the tower—on the 
Church was not 
originally cruciform, 
but in the first in- "2 
stance nave and 


chancel only, the 
Saxon chancel being 
afterwardscasedand - 
heightened to form ~ 
the existing tower. 
I therefore obtained 
permission to search 
for a corresponding 
loop in the south 
wall, and discovered 
it blocked up above 
the crown of the 
13th century arch 
opening into’ the 
south transept. Al- 
ternating light and 
dark stones are used 
in the circular inter- i 
The  two-light 
window in the storey \ Windows, N.side of Tower, 
over this is not now a? 

visible externally, but opens into the ceiled space 
in the gabled roof of the south transept, which 
must have covered it nearly seven centuries. It has 
the same shaft, with base and scalloped capital, as 
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its companion in the middle storey, onthe north. The 
double-light openings in the bell-stage above this on east 
and south sides have a plain pier instead of a shaft. 
It should be noted that the complete design of the tower 
in the north and south sides, practically perfect on the 
north side, presented the very rare arrangement of four 
stages or tiers of windows: on the ground storey a smail 
loop; above this a very imposing two-light window, with 
recessed inner arches ; and over it a simpler two-light 
with a dividing shaft ; while in the topmost stages are 
two narrow loops, set wide apart. The whole arrange- 
ment is very unusual and interesting. 


= 


Pre-Conquesy Window, 19 E. Wail of Tower. 
N. Wall of Tower; Groun Story, 
Fic. 4. Fic. 5 


5. 


On the original plaster of this north side is a 
circular cross-pateé, in faint red colour, a consecration 
cross of the early part of the 12th century, or perhaps 
even older. This was noted for the first time during 
these works of exploration. It is 10} in. in diameter, 
at about 7 ft. from the floor, and the circle has been 
scored into the wet plaster with a string and nail. 
On the west wall of the Aisle, a patch of plaster covering 
the mouth of a putlog was noted, in which while wet 
a “‘ Latin” cross had been scratched, 8 in. by 4 in. 
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One object of our work was to uncover the bases 
of the walls and buttresses, to clear the chancel floor 
of accumulated soil and undergrowth of brambles, etc., 
and to remove the ivy which hung in masses on 
the walls. It had obtained such a hold that time 
had to be allowed for its roots to be cut and the thick 
stems sawn through that the upper boughs might die, 
and loosen their hold. 

A chamfered plinth, of 3 in. projection, was found 
to extend along the west wall of the nave and south 
Aisle, returning round the buttresses. Both plinth 
and buttresses are of c. 1290-1300, and the buttresses, 
built of clunch, brown sandstone and _ ironstone, 
are of two stages with well preserved water-tables, 
steeply weathered, the upper having no less than 
seven courses, and the lower two. 

The foundations of an earlier chancel, presumably 
that of the 12th century, were discovered partly 
beneath the north and south walls of the present, but 
the foundation of the south wall diverged considerably 
towards the north, so that at its eastern termination, 
which was at gft. 6in. short of the present east wall, 
it showed a divergence to the northof 1 ft. 3 in. beyond 
the line of the existing south wall on its inner side 
(see plan). The line of this earlier east end was plainly 
traceable, the thickness of 
the wall being 2 ft. 6 in., 
whereas the later east wall 
(perhaps rebuilt in the 16th 
century) is only 1 ft. 9 in. 
thick, and the 13th century 
side walls 2 ft. 3 in. 

A point that should be 
emphasized is that the pre- 
Conquest north wall of the 
nave is constructed of 
herring-bone rubble, which 
appears where the plaster 
inside and outside : but the Fic. 6. 
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north wall of the Saxon chancel, now the tower, 
is faced with ordinary coursed rubble, which is 
explained by the casing with an additional 1 ft. 
of the earlier walls when the older chancel was turned 
into a tower and a new chancel added to the eastward, 
in c. I140. 

We searched for and found the footings of the 
shallow transeptal annexe on the north side of the 
tower. They werestronganddeep, 
of chalk boulders with sandstone 
quoins, 2 ft. wide, the internal area 
being 17 ft. 6in., east to west, and 
8ft., north to south. Laid in the 
foundation I found a fragment of 
cusping that had evidently formed 
part of a plate-tracery window of 
the latter part of the 13th century, 
and I formed the conclusion that 
it may have belonged to one of the 
circular windows in the west end 
of nave and aisle, in their original 
state. Instead of plain bull’s-eyes, 
as we now see them, they had 
probably an inner cusped order, of 
octofoil or sexfoil form. It is 
difficult to guess at the date of the 
triple-storeyed vestry, etc., on the 
north of the tower. it may have 
< served as a priest’s chamber and 
sacristy. If so, it may have been 
Pr ee” irr erected not later than about 1500, 

Fic. 7. or it may have been added in the 

latter part of the 16th century, or 

even later. In either case, as there was previously no 

staircase to the upper storeys of the tower, it must have 

served as an external approach not only to the lower 

storey, but, by means of the double Norman windows, 
to the ringing stage and the bell-chamber. 

In searching for the entrance to the Risbridger 
vault on the outside of the north wall of the nave 
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a well-preserved coffin-lid of Sussex marble was found, 
laid on a thick bed of sticky white clay. It is 4% in. 
thick, and measures 2 ft. 2 in. at the head, tapering 
to 1 ft. 4 in. at the foot, and is 6 ft. 6 in. long. Round 
the sides and ends is a sharply cut hollow, about 3 in. 
at the widest, and a tall cross with stepped base, 
slender stem, and trefoiled head is cut in slight relief. 
This slab has now been placed within the Nave.’ Part 
of another Sussex marble grave-slab was also found, 
measuring in its broken state 5 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 9} in. 
at top, and 2 ft. 5 ins. at foot. If this were originally 
6 ft. 6 in. long it would have measured 2 ft. 10 in. at 
head when complete. It is quite plain, bearing neither 
cross, inscription nor moulding and was probably 
laid level with the paving over some grave in the body 
of the Church or chancel. 

A few days before the finding of these slabs (in 
August, 1919) I was engaged in digging within the 
area of the roofless chancel in the search for the earlier 
foundations above recorded, with the assistance of 
my friend, the late Dr. A. V. Peatling, whose untimely 
death is such a grievous loss to the Society and to all 
who knew and loved him. Wefound, besides numerous 
interments, more or less disturbed, three well-preserved 
leaden coffins, one of which, in about the middle of the 
chancel and close to the south wall, bore the inscription 


on a breast-plate: Wenoted that this 
had been origin- | Aner ALLEYNE ally enclosed in 
a wooden shell, | peg Died lined with green 
cloth and studded July the twelfth with gilt nails. 


This Abel] Alleyne belonged 
to a family of 1 some importance 
locally in the 17th | tty Fight years | andr8thcenturies, 
and lived in the 1727 Manor-house of 
the Westons, who gave their name 
to the hamlet of Weston Street, which has now become 
the centre of the Village of Albury. 


1 For a coffin-lid of similar date, design and material, c/. that 
in Stoke D’Abernon Churchyard inscribed to “Sire Richard le Petit, 
persone,’ S.A.C. xx, 45. 
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In an empty grave to the north of the altar was 
found a brass coffin-plate with an inscription to Lord 
Mayor Godshall whose monument is in the nave. 

A much more remarkable discovery (of which 
a brief note has already appeared in our Society’s 
Transactions) was made towards the end of August, 
1919, when digging in the eastern part of the aisle. 
It was evident to me that both the slab inscribed to 
William de Weston, and that with a brass to John 
Weston, had been moved from their original positions 
when the aisle was “‘ scaffolded’ for an 18th-century 
gallery, and fitted with the horse-box pews that 
survived to within the memory of persons still living. 
The paving must then have been taken up and relaid 
so that these two slabs might be in the gangway. 

At about 6 ft. from the east wall of the south aisle, 
and close toitssouth wall, we came upon a large and deep 
sarcophagus of flint concrete ;' plastered on the inner sides 
and bottom, the corners rounded and the head slightly 
curved (see plan). The walls of this were about 8 in. 
thick and shelved downwards, about 3 in., like the sides 
of abath. Another extraordinary feature was the depth 
of this concrete cist—no less than 3 ft. 1 in. inside, 
while the length in the centre was 8 ft., the width 
at the head 2 ft. 10 in., and at the foot 2 ft. 4 in., 
all being inside dimensions. It can only have been 
constructed for two or three interments—for a family 
grave, in fact: but if William de Weston intended 
that his wife or their son or other children, should 
be buried with him, his wish was not carried into effect, 
as one solitary leaden coffin lay in the bottom of the 
large sarcophagus. It measured no less than 6 ft. 7} in. 
in Jength, and 2 ft. 23 in. across the shoulders, tapering 
quickly to 1 ft. 4 in. at the waist, and measuring 
somewhat less at the feet. The original depth of the 
lead coffin was about 11 or 12 in., allowing for the 
flattening caused by the weight of soil. The lead was 

1Some lumps of ironstone were mixed with the flints; and 


over the top were laid “‘ sleepers’ of ironstone, doubtless to bear 
the weight of the covering slab, of lesser width than the sarcophagus. 
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shaped round the head and shoulders to a roughly 
trefoiled outline, and on the breast was a small incised 
A. The lead had been cut to shape and soldered 
together with lapped and folded joints; the bottom 
sheet under the body was much decayed, and the top 
sheet had been forced away from the side by the 
weight of soil, so that, without much disturbance, 
it was possible to examine the bones. They were 
those of an exceptionally tall and broad-shouldered 
man, who must have stood 6 ft. I in. or 6 ft. 2 in. in 
his stockings’. 

So far as we have any record, this interment has 
no exact parallel in Surrey. We were not able to 
ascertain whether John Weston was buried 1n a similar 
sarcophagus or in an ordinary coffin or earth grave. 

Careful search has been made for other wall- 
paintings besides the St. Christopher on the south 
wall. We found the eastern of the two columns of the 
arcade to have been painted with a sort of flowered 
diaper of 14th-century character and slight traces 
elsewhere of colour. A thin coat of limewash, under- 
neath many coats of whitewash, covered the brown 
clay-plaster on the pre-Conquest north wall of the 
Nave, and painted on this in a pale yellow were a 
number of wavy lines of indeterminate character. 
At the east end of the aisle, over the arch to the 
transept, are remains of a 15th-century painting 
showing the towers of a castle. This had been 
uncovered, with St. Christopher, a good many years 
ago, but a little more remained to be brought out. 

A few fragments of medieval glass were recovered 
in the course of our excavations within the body of the 
Church, some with 13th-century painting on them. 
Besides the patch of old encaustic tiling in position 
at the east end of the aisle, we dug up others of the 
same patterns in the chancel, both of yellow slip on 
a red ground, requiring four 44 in. square tiles to make 

t A local Surgeon, Dr. Davidson, of Shere, very kindly measured 


the principal bones, before we folded back the lead cover. Nothing 
appeared to have been buried with the body. 
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a complete design. One was of circles enclosing an 
interlaced square and concave square with a four- 


rayed star in the centre and fleurs-de-lis in the spandrels 
of the circles. 


Fic. 8. 


I cannot conclude these introductory remarks, which 
are in the nature of a postscript, without paying a 
tribute to the unflagging zeal and tireless energy of 
our Local Secretary, Miss Olive Heath, who, among 
other good works, organized a body of voluntary 
workers of both sexes to remove the soil and débris 
that covered the floor of the ruined chancel. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


The origin of Albury as a settlement on the Tilling- 
bourne stream is extremely remote. The large barrow 
at Newlands Corner and the neolithic flints which 
are frequently found on and below the hills are 
among the evidences of pre-historic antiquity, to 
which may be added certain mounds or tumuli within 
Albury Park, the Pilgrims’ Way—far older than the 
pilgrimages of the Middle Ages—and the wonderful 
old yews and thorns that mark its route. 

The camp or settlement on Farley Heath, of which 
the quadrangular enclosure and ditch are visible relics, is 
evidence of the Roman occupation. About ten acres 
were enclosed, within which area there was a smaller 
quadrangular enclosure of about twenty-two yards 
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on each side, in which stone foundations, Romana tiles, 
pottery and coins have been found in great abundance, 
more especially by the late Mr. Martin Tupper, and 
British coins have also been dug up hereabouts. The 
Surrey historian, Aubrey, writing in the latter part 
of the 17th century, saw, or thought that he saw, 
the ruins of a Roman temple here, and the bases of 
the two pillars of the church arcade have (mistakenly) 
been reputed to have come from this temple. They 
are as a matter of fact medieval. There are traces 
of other enclosing banks to the eastward of the four- 
sided enclosure. Many of the coins found by Mr. 
Tupper and others subsequently dug up by Mr. Lovell, 
Schoolmaster of Albury, are in the British Museum. 
The entire site should be jealously guarded, especially 
from the casua] quarrying for road metal, and its 
systematic excavation under responsible direction (at 
the hands of the Surrey Archeological Society, for 
instance) is very greatly to be desired. The numerous 
and important finds would make the nucleus for a local 
museum, which would form a centre of abiding interest. 

The Roman road which passes through Ewhurst 
led by this camp and continued by Newlands Corner, 
or through the gap in the hills to Guildford ; and the 
Eldeberie, or Old Bury, as the Saxon settlers called 
this camp, gave its name to the parish. 

As is well known the ancient village was grouped 
around both banks of the Tillingbourne, the village 
green adjoining the churchyard on the southern 
side of the stream. In 1842, Mr. Henry Drummond 
finally removed the village to Weston Street, an 
ancient hamlet half a mile to the westward, where 
also he built what became the new Parish Church of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, to replace the ancient Church 
within the Park, and the latter, except for becoming 
the mausoleum of the Drummond family, has ever 
since been disused, and interments within the old 
churchyard have gradually ceased. 

It has been suggested that the name Harrowshill, 
attaching to part of the down above the old village, 
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may indicate a holy place of the heathen Saxons 
who undoubtedly had a settlement at Albury, where 
in due course the primitive Christian Church was 
built—perhaps on an older site—where the present old 
Church stillstands. Whether o1 no there were a British 
Christian Church here before, at least it seems certain 
that for some 1300 years a church has stood here. 

Hard by the Church there has also been a house of 
some importance for many centuries—probably from 
before the Norman Conquest—on the site of Albury 
Park. Hollar’s rare engravings (of which copies are 
preserved in the British Museum), dated 1645, give 
a good idea of the ancient house (chiefly of timber- 
framed construction, with many gables and chimneys), 
which has been more than once rebuilt, and of which 
certain vaults and cellars are almost the only relic. 
It was here that Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel and 
Duke of Norfolk, loved to live, and where John Evelyn, 
of Wotton, designed for him in 1667 the still existing 
gardens, with a “‘crypt’”’ or tunnel through the hill. 
Cook’s Place, now known as The Grange, an ancient 
timber-framed house dating from the 14th and 16th 
centuries, gives some idea of what the old house in 
the Park must have looked like, although the latter 
was much larger. Weston House occupies the site 
of the manor house of the Westons, and its ancient 
dove-cote and other outbuildings testify to the 
antiquity and importance of this house, where lived 
the William de Westone (whose 13th-century coffin 
slab is in the south aisle of the old Church) and his 
descendant, John Weston of Weston, Esquire, whose 
brass, dated 1440, also remains.' 


t While this MS. has been in the printers’ hands The Old Rectory- 
house at the end of Weston Street has been sold to a lay-resident, 
and in the course of structural alterations the shell of a very 
interesting timber-framed house has been exposed, one wing of which 
may date back to the r4th century, or evenearlier. It is premature 
to do more than note this discovery, brought to my notice by Miss 


Olive Heath. Itis hoped that a paper on the discoveries may appear 
in our next volume. 
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Albury Church is mentioned in Domesday (1086), 
which also tells us that Azor held Albury of Edward 
the Confessor: and soon after 1066 it was granted 
to Richard de Tonbridge, ancestor of the de Clares, in 
whom and their descendants the overlordship was 
vested until it lapsed in the 16th century. But during 
this long period of five hundred years the de Clares 
had little really to do with Albury beyond collecting 
their rents. The real lords of Albury were the tenants 
of the de Clares, the D’Abernons, who have given their 
name to the Parish of Stoke d’Abernon, a few miles 
to the north-east, where also they were settled for 
many generations. From the D’Abernons Albury 
passed to the Croysers, Norburys, Breretons, Polsteds, 
Vincents, Randalls and Greshams. In 1638 John 
Gresham and George Duncombe conveyed it to the 
trustees of Thomas, Ear! of Arundel, afterwards 
Duke of Norfolk,’ and from him, in 1680, it passed 
by purchase to Heneage Finch, 1st Earl of Aylesford, 
Solicitor-General to Charles II. The manor remained 


1 He was a great collector of works of art, the patron of Hollar, 
who resided with him at Antwerp during the Civil War, and the 
friend of the celebrated John Evelyn of Wotton, the designer of 
the gardens of Albury Park. Hollar had rooms in the London 
house of his patron, and must have been his guest at Albury when 
he drew the seven views of the House and grounds, which he is 
said to have etched while living with the Earl of Arundel at 
Antwerp. The Earl’s coach, with six horses and running footmen, 
appears in the view of the house: in another view the Earl and 
Countess and their family are seen walking in the park, with a 
stone seat as a view point, which still remains, and the spire of Shere 
Church, across the river, in the distance. Evelyn refers many 
times in his Diary to Albury, which he had tried to purchase 
in 1652. Thus, in 16607, Sept. 21st, “ I accompanied Mr. Howard 
to his villa at Albury, where I design’d for him the plot of his Canall 
and garden, with a crypt through the hill.” This “crypt,” or 
tunnel, cut through the sandstone rock, still remains, though blocked 
up towards the high road. In 1670, Sept. 22nd, he writes: ‘“‘ To 
Alburie, to see how that garden proceeded, which | found exactly 
don to the designe and plot I had made, with the crypta thro’ the 
mountaine in the Park, 30 perches in length. Such a Pausilippe 
is no where in England besides. The Canall was now digging, and 
the vineyard planted.” 
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in the Finch family until 1800 when it was bought by 
Samuel Thornton, Governor of the Bank of England. 
Mr. Henry Drummond purchased it exactly one 
hundred years ago, in 1819. Its later history need 
not be recapitulated ; and this outline of facts that 
are pretty well known is chiefly given as a reminder 
of the number of distinguished families and individuals 
who have lived in the principal houses of Albury— 
particularly in Albury Park—and who have worshipped 
within the walls of the old Church, some of whom have 


left monuments, but of others no visible memorial 
remains. 


ARCHITECTURAL. 


Albury Old Church, dedicated to St. Peter and 
St. Paul, stands close to the Tillingbourne, and 
much of the material used in its construction was 
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doubtless brought by water. The shell of the pre- 
Conquest Church, mentioned in Domesday, has sur- 
vived, as will be seen from the accompanying plan, 
taken from my survey of the building for the Victoria 
History of Surrey (Vol. III, p. 75) supplemented by 
notes and measurements taken in 1918-19. 
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(1) From these I have found that the north and 
west walls of the Nave are still substantially those of 
the Saxon Church, and that the walls of the Saxon 
Chancel remain, thickened, as shown by dotted lines 
on the plan, in the r2th century, to form the ground 
storey of the Norman “‘ axial’’ tower. The inside face 
of the older Chancel walls still retains the Saxon 
plaster and a narrowly splayed window in the north 
and south walls (the latter only opened out in the 
course of these investigations) : while the same original 
plaster remains on both inside and outside faces of 
the north wall of the Nave, where also, as in parts 
of the older Chancel, the herring-bone rubble con- 
struction of the walls can be plainly seen. The height 
of the north walls of Nave and Chancel is another 
Saxon characteristic. 

The plan of the pre-Conquest Church—possibly 
built by Azor in Edward the Confessor’s reign, c. 1050— 
was very simple, consisting of a Nave, 32 ft. by 1g ft., 
and a small rectangular chancel about 15 ft. square, 
which had a marked twist towards the south, which 
has been perpetuated in the thickened walls of the 
Norman tower. This late-Saxon stone church no 
doubt replaced a still older one, perhaps of timber. 

Of the original windows and doorways of the Saxon 
Nave no trace remains. I have marked their probable 
position on the plan, but careful search on the spot 
has shown that they were destroyed at later dates 
and others inserted in their place. In Jike manner the 
narrow Chancel arch of the Saxon Church was re- 
placed by the widened western arch of what became 
the Norman Tower. I have discovered a Saxon 
Consecration Cross scratched in the plaster of the 
north wall of the tower, with traces of red colour. 

(2) In about 1140-50, or about one hundred years 
after the earlier work was built, probably under the 
zegis of Roger d’Abernon who was living in Henry II’s 
reign, the conversion of the Saxon Chancel into the 
Norman “axial’’ tower we now see took place, the 
walls being thickened on the outer face all round by 
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the addition of a skin of masonry about 1 ft. thick 
(see plan), the eastern arch being pierced to open 
into the short chancel that was then thrown out, 
and the western widened to correspond in size. These 
arches, which are in the greenish white “ firestone ”’ 
(a calcareous sandstone quarried at Reigate, Gatton, 
etc.), in marked contrast with the local yellowish 
brown sandstone used by the Saxon builders—betray 
their date by the mouldings, which include angle-roll 
be and saw tooth on the 
eastern and a shallow 
cuspated ornament, like 
rn a border of horse-shoes 
with ball-points, on the 
western, where, in place 
of the angle-roll, is a 
keel-shaped member 
having a hollow where 
the ridge of the keel 
should be. This par- 
ticular moulding is 
found in the round 
nave of the Temple 
Church, London, and 
/ y is a mark of Late or 
- E.Arhof Tower, Transitional Norman 
architecture. The wide 
reveals of the western 

arch are in coursed 
ashlar of narrowstones, 
with fine axe tooling. 
The two somewhat lofty upper storeys, which were 
added to form the tower in this period, still retain 
their Norman windows, with the peculiarity that 
in the north and south walls they are of coupled 
openings repeated in both stages, with a little column 
or pilaster dividing the openings. On the eastern side 
there is only one of these double-light windows ; 
and in the top stage there are in addition two small 
round-headed loops, widely spaced, in each of the 


Fic. 10. 
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sides except the west, where they have been converted 
at a later period (? 14th century) into larger square- 
headed openings. There is a chamfered string course 
beneath the upper two-light openings ; and the lower 
two-light windows on the north and south sides are 
recessed within a square outer order, having a semi- 
circular head. The window on the south side is 


of 
‘Tower. 


partially blocked up, and is covered externally by the 
later roof of the transeptal chapel. Like its com- 
panion on the north, the central shaft has a scalloped 
capital, with a chamfered abacus repeated, but with 
a quirk and hollow instead of a plain chamfer, as an 
impost to the outer jambs. The other two-light 
opening over this on the north side has a plainer type 
of scalloped capital. All these details have come to 
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light, after being long obscured by the ivy that has 
been removed recently. (See Fig. 3.) The Norman 
quoins of small, neatly jointed stones (local sandstone, 
like the windows) are very perfect in these upper 
stages, as also in a sort of pilaster buttress added to 
the south-east quoin of the Nave, evidently with a view 
to strengthening a weak place in the Saxon walling. 
Of the short chancel, added by the Norman builders, 
when they converted the Saxon Chancel into an “‘ axial ”’ 
tower, no trace remains except the foundations, 
which are probably under the paving of the present 
: Chancel. It should be mentioned 
that there are shallow set-ofts 
internally, marking the upper 
stages of the tower, and at the 
first of these are large stone 
corbels, which supported the main 
girders of the floor: also, that the 
internal openings of the upper 
storey windowsare chiefly finished 
in ironstone rubble: that the 
eastern tower arch has been at 
some time repaired in brick, 
Plastered, and that the chamfered 
ee ie plinth of the western arch is 
partly concealed by the rise in 
the floor level. The greater height of the similar 
plinth to the eastern arch suggests that there has 
been a step, or perhaps two, at the entrance to the 
Norman Chancel. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the work of the 
Norman period is now entirely confined to the tower : 
no doorway of this date appears, and it is probable that 
the north and south doorways of the Saxon Church 
remained till superseded by the existing ones in the 
13th and 14th centuries. 

(3) About the close of the r2th century, when 
the Norman style had merged into the First Pointed, 
or Early English, an aisle appears to have been thrown 
out on the south side—not that we now see, but a 
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narrower one with more massive columns and probably 
simple pointed arches pierced through the Saxon wall. 
For some reason this work either showed signs of 
failure, or was considered of too heavy a character, 
and the aisle into which it opened was too narrow 
for later needs, with the result that it was entirely 
removed and the present aisle built on a much wider 
plan within a century. Exactly the same thing 
happened with the late 12th century nave-aisles 
at St. Mary’s Guildford. The early aisles, of which 
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we have many instances still remaining in Surrey 
and Sussex, were little more than passages with an 
altar at the east end, and must have been used as 
procession-paths, rather than by kneeling worshippers. 
Here, as elsewhere, the first aisle was probably about 
6 ft. wide, or less than half the width of the present. 
The eastern respond of the first aisle—a plain square 
pier with an angle-chamfer, on which may be seen 
a crossletted cross, cut by a pilgrim or votary— 
remains in position. It is of clunch or hard chalk. 
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The columns of the later arcade, substituted for those 
of this period, rest upon square sandstone blocks 
and their bases are really the Sussex marble capitals 
of the earlier columns turned upside down and shorn of 
their original “ bell’’ and necking (Fig. 13). As above 
stated, the Roman date assigned to them by the 
older Surrey historians is wholly imaginary. There 
is every reason to believe that the first aisle had a 
lean-to roof coming down to within 7 ft. of the ground. 

(4) In the 13th century, at a date not easily defined 
owing to the mutilated state of the work, the short 
chancel, of the 1150 work was removed and gave place 
to the existing well developed chancel, which measures 
26 ft. 3 in. by 14 ft. 4 in. internally. There is a single 
wide pointed window in the north and south walls, 
the east window being a much later insertion, but 
with many 13th-century voussoirs re-set in its internal 
arch. The window in the north wall of the Nave, 
which displaced the original Saxon opening, and 
which has itself been widened in a clumsy fashion 
in the 17th century, was probably inserted during 
this period. It has rebated and chamfered jambs 
externally. At the same time also the narrow Saxon 
north doorway was replaced by the present wide 
pointed-arched doorway, which has two chamfered 
orders and a simple hollowed label. The ancient 
oak door with its massive wooden lock-case, key 
over a foot long, and the long strap-hinges with 
scrolled ends, are probably of the same 13th century 
date. 

(5) In about 1280 the transeptal Lady Chapel, 
which has also always served as the Chapel of the 
Manor of Albury, was built to the south of the tower, 
while the older narrow aisle was still in existence. 
For this purpose a wide-pointed arch on semi-octagonal 
piers was cut through the thick wall of the tower, 
weakening it not a little. The arch in the west wall 


1A similar use of old material is to be seen in the bases of the 


south aisle arcade of Darenth Church, Kent, which are older capitals 
inverted. 
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ALBURY, TOWER AND TRANSEPT: From S.E. 


ALBURY OLD CHURCH: From S.W. 


From Peak’s engraving, c. 1758. 
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of the transept is probably of the succeeding period. 
In the south wall is a beautiful five-light window of 
Geometrical tracery with pointed heads to the lights, 
and over these two quatrefoils, while in the head ot 
the main opening is a very large quatrefoiled circle; 
the peculiarity of this and of the small quatrefoils is 
that they are not placed upright but with the lobes 
as it were lying on their sides.'. In the east wall ot 
this transept are two 2-light windows under a pointed 
arch. These windows, like the large one, have a 
broadly chamfered outer order and the space in the 
apex of their heads is pierced to follow the enclosing 
and sub-arches. The large window appears to be of 
hard grey chalk and firestone, but these two are 
entirely of chalk presenting a curiously modern look 
with their whiteness and excellent state of preservation. 
The original claw-tooling is still quite fresh. There 
are other windows of this date and obviously by the 
same masons, wrought in hard chalk and precisely 
similar in design, in Witley Church, Surrey. 

The late Mr. Henry Drummond,’ in a pamphlet 
written some years after the abandonment of the old 
church, speaks thus of the transeptal chapel :—‘‘ In 
taking down the boards that lined the transept, which 
transept had a fine window of five lights at the south 
end with a quatre fewil head, and was exclusively 
filled by two large pews belonging to the manor house, 
it was perceived that in the days when men went 
into church to worship God in the communion of the 
Saints, and not merely to hear a preacher, it had been 
a chauntry chapel. The remains of the bolts which 
had fastened the reredos of the altar were still in 
the wall ; on either side of it were two double windows, 
one of which had been built up; over it was a niche 
which had probably contained an effigy of the Blessed 


t This window is shown with the existing tracery, which has 
since been coated with a chalky stucco, in Peak’s view of about 
1758. See Plate III. 


2 Mr. Drummond was one of the principal founders of the Surrey 
Archeological Society, and for some years a Vice-President. 
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Virgin... . and on the south side the piscina is 
still remaining .... Some sculpture, representing 
the crucifixion, the ground of the hope of joyful 
resurrection to those who sleep within ’”’ [the chapel] 
“has been placed in the niche.”’ 

This would serve to show that Mr. Drummond’s 
architect, the celebrated Augustus Welby Pugin, 
renewed an ancient feature in this niche, while he 
preserved the old piscina which still remains in the east 
wall of the chapel. How far the design of the present 
niche represents the old it is impossible to say, but its 
style is half a century later than that of the windows and 
piscina. The piscina has a trefoiled head and a 
plain circular basin. The present roof of this transeptal 
Chapel is modern, raised by Mr. Pugin to a steeper 
pitch with a stone-coped gable, and cased with panelled 
boarding on the inside, the whole, together with the 
walls and the oak parclose screens, being elaborately 
decorated in heraldry, coloured and gilt. It is the 
more necessary, because of these modern decorations, 
to emphasize that the walls, windows, piscina, etc., 
are of medieval date, built while the D’Abernons 
were in possession. 

1290-1300. 

(6) Within, say, twenty years of the building of the 
transeptal Lady Chapel the rebuilding of the south 
aisle on more spacious lines was carried out. That 
it is later in date is shown by (1) the straight joint 
between the aisle wall and the west wall of the transept ; 
(2) by the different materials used in its construction, 
such as the dark orange-brown sandstone ; and (3) by 
the greater delicacy of the mouldings and the use of 
a characteristic label or hood-moulding to the windows 
here and in the west wall of the Nave which appears 
to have been more or less rebuilt at this date, with 
the addition of buttresses. These were constructed 
of the hard brown sandstone dug in the locality, and, 
though in considerable disrepair, are very good 
examples of the perioc, and as they differ in material 
and construction from the buttresses of the transept 
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the later date is emphasized. Peak’s engraving (mid- 
18th century) shows the two windows in the south wall 
and those in the west wall of Aisle and Nave complete 
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with their tracery, and it is the only record of these [ 
beautiful windows before they were “ gutted’’ and 
reduced to their present forlorn, gaping state —even the 
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foliated circles or rose-windows in the west gable 
ends being pared down to plain bull’s-eyes in the 
latter part of the 18th century. The west window 
of the Nave was of three lights, with a sexfoil in the 
head, while those in the south wall of the Aisle were 
of two lights with pointed heads and a quatrefoil 
over, finished with the delicate “‘scroll and bead” 
label round the enclosing arch. The latter is worked 
into a hollow with quirks at the angles dying into the 
plain chamfer of the jamb, and the mullions and 
tracery were worked out of a similar chamfer which 
formed the inner order. The craftsmanship is excellent 
in both the windows and the south door intermediate 
between them, where the same mouldings are repeated ; 
and in both windows and door the curiously strong 
contrast of the dark brown sandstone with the white 
chalk or “clunch” is very noticeable. The south 
wall still retains its early r4th-century coating of 
buff plaster on the outside, and also on the west wall 
with much later patching. Here, to the left of the 
west window of the Aisle, a cross scored in the wet 
plaster marks the mouth of a “ putlog,” or scaffold 
pole-hole.' The hinges on the south door are those 
of c. 1300. 

Coming to the Interior, it will be noticed that 
when the aisle was rebuilt on a widened plan increased 
height was aimed at. The first aisle had a lean-to 
roof coming down to within six or seven feet of the 
ground. In this one, of gabled section, the eaves 
are very little lower than those of the Nave roof, 
giving a roof section of acute pitch, and of braced 
collar construction. There is a great trough-gutter 
between the Nave and Aisle roofs, and this, instead 
of being framed up on top of the arcade-wall, is carried 
over on stone corbels and a curious cantilever con- 
struction of timber into the space within the aisle. 
Thus the struts of the aisle roof on the north side 
stand upon a long beam, which is “in the air,’”’ save 


11 have noted this fashion of marking the putlogs at Ashtead 
and Send Churches, Surrey, and also at Aldershot. 
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Wesxern Window. 
wall of Aisle. 
(Tracery restored). 
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for such support as it receives at either end and from 
the gutter framing. Both Aisle and Nave roofs, origin- 
ally of open-timbered construction, dating from c. 1300, 
are now concealed by 18th-century lath and plaster. 
The west gables show on the outside the braced collar 
construction of both roofs, exactly as in the Peak view 
and in the Petrie water-colour of c. 1808 (see Plate I). 
Against the west face of 
the tower there is the 

mark of an_ earlier 
(Saxon ?) roof within the 
present Nave roof, of 
flatter pitch. 

The arcade (PI. II) isof 
three small two-centred 
arches with two cham- 
fered orders springing 
from tall octagonal 
columnsand capitals. A 
pretty little corbel, in 
place of a respond or 
half-pier, carries the 
inner arch-order at the 
west end!:and thescroll, 
quirk and other sections 
of the mouldings corre- 
spond with those of the 
windows and doorway. 
The quirked hollow also 

occurs in the “‘escoin- 

son” or drop-arch of the 

windows inside, and in the piscina. As above noted, 
the columns rest upon the capitals of an older arcade, 
turned upside down, with square sub-bases of yellow 
sandstone. The drum of the old font remains to the 
west of the western column, pierced with a circular 
drain-hole. From an old pen-and-ink drawing in the 


1 Cf. a similar corbel occurs in the neighbouring Church of Cranley, 
in the arch from the south aisle to south transept. 
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possession of Miss Olive Heath the aspect of the font 
when complete is plainly seen. On top of the circular 
drum was a square slab and on this a smaller circular 
stone, the whole being crowned by a shallow square 
block of Sussex marble (figured as 2 ft. 2 in. square on 
the drawing) which was dished for the circular bowl. 
Altogether it must have been an uncouth erection 
when complete. The marble stone that formed the 
font-bowl was removed in 1848 (?) to the new Church, 
where it is still in use. 

It is evident that 
the materials compos- 
ing this font were of 
more than one period, 
and the square bowl 
may have dated from 
the 13th century, or 
from the date of the 
building of the second 
aisle. The drum below, 
which is 2 ft. 5 in. in 
diam., by 1 ft. gin. high, 
may have come with 
other materials from 
the Roman_ buildings 
on Farley Heath. 

On the western face 
of the two octagonal 
columns is a_ small 
shallow rectangular 
sinking, in which may 
have been placed an alabaster image or bas-relief. 

In the eastern part of the south wall of the Aisle 
is the very elegant piscina belonging to the chantry 
altar of the Westons, the re-builders of this aisle, which 
has been opened out under my superintendence. The 
sharply pointed arch is cinquefoiled, the top foliation 
being curiously small, and at the back is a mutilated 
credence-shelf of sandstone. The jambs and the cill 
containing the drain have been a good deal injured, 
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but the arch in hard chalk is nearly perfect. Im- 
mediately to the eastward is an oblong patch of 
encaustic tiles in the floor, which are probably of 
c. 1300, and may represent the pavement of the altar- 
pace. Most of the floor of the Aisle as of the Nave, 
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tower and chancel is of old stone flags, and in the Aisle 
are the blue marble slabs of William de Weston and 
John Weston with a brass effigy of the latter. The 
first of these, which is tapering or coffin-shaped, 
probably covers an actual stone coffin containing 
the remains of the re-founder of the Aisle.’ It bears, 


t See Introduction for description of coffin. 
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in Lombardic letters, originally of brass sunk into the 


stone, but now represented only by the matrices, the 
inscription : 


- : GERNUM : D4 : WESGONE : SUSaIPE : 
CRISGE : AD: QUEM: DEPRIDIG: 


GHPIS:ISG64 —+translated reads, ‘Raise up, 
O Christ, William the third of Weston to eternal 
light, whom this stone here weighs down.” 

The arch leading from this Weston Aisle to the 
Transept is apparently of the date of the Aisle. Its 
Semi-octagon piers are of clunch, but the whole has 
been coated with stucco, and the imposts at the 
springing of the arch are quite obscured by this. 

(7) On the west face of the tower to the north of 
the Aisle I have discovered and opened out a niche 
for an image or bas-relief, dating from about the middle 
of the 14th century. (See Fig. 2). It was partly 
covered by the large Risbridger monument, which has 
been taken down for re-erection elsewhere. This niche 
is in clunch, with considerable remains of vermilion 
colour on the stone work and the plaster back, which is 
bowed out towards the face. The head is cut into a 
flattened ogee shape and cinquefoiled. A Nave altar 
stood in front of this niche, which doubtless formed a 
sort of reredos. It may have enshrined an image of Our 
Lady of Pity, holding the Dead Christ on her knees. 
In the blocking of the lower part many coloured 
fragments of mouldings and parts of the semi-octagonal 
bracket of another niche were found. The character 
of the mouldings of these was quite a century earlier, 
and they may have been brought from elsewhere as 
mere material for walling up the niche at the time of 
the Reformation.’ From a hole in the wall over the 
niche a piece of chalk that had been used to block its 
mouth was taken out, and this proved to have been 
twice previously used, first as part of a 13th-century 
window, and second as wall-facing in some 14th-century 


1 Painted in dark blue, or black, red and yellow. 
XXXIV. G 
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work when its face was delicately painted with 
part of a figure subject, of which the shaded grey 
robe of a lady remains against a red background 
powdered with black flowers. The Weston brass, 
of 1440, will be described later. 

(8) Three features—the Porch, the east window 
of the Chancel and the painting of St. Christopher on 
the south wall of the Aisle—remain of the latest 
Medizval period. (See Plates IV and V.) 

The Porch on the north side of the Nave is the 
best and most perfect of its period remaining to us 
in Surrey. It is constructed of open timber work 
upon foundation walls of brick and ironstone, largely 
renewed at a later date, but all the oak timbers are 
ancient and do not appear to have been altered since 
their original erection in the early part of the 16th 
century. The resemblance of the moulded sections 
of the mullions, etc., to the work in the Screen of 
Croydon Palace Chapel, which has portrait-heads of 
Henry VII and the boy-Prince Arthur may give the 
actual date as shortly after the year 1500. The 
ground at the door-cill has risen some two feet so 
that there is now a step down into the porch, as well as 
at the inner door, and this has altered the proportions 
of the spacious outer doorway, making it look unduly 
squat. The east side (g ft. 6 in. wide) is 9 in. longer 
than the west, the north face being g ft. 9 in. wide, 
the only apparent reason for this irregularity in the 
plan being to twist the porch somewhat in the direction 
of the church path. The openings in the sides are 
square headed in richly moulded oak work and divided 
by moulded mullions, with a cornice of bold section at 
the level of the roof-plate. On either side of the 
doorway is one of these openings. The door-posts are 
also deeply moulded, and the flat four-centred arch of 
the head has carved spandrels—a four-leaved flower 
on bracken fronds, and a slashed ball or patera on the 
other half. These spandrels are sunk with a 45° section 
on the inner side, and slightly varied in their modelling. 
The beam over the doorhead bears two uprights and a 
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Lloyd, Albury, photo. 
ALBURY OLD CHURCH. 
NortTH PorcH AND NAVE WALL. 


[To face p. 82.]} 
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wide collar bracing the gable rafters, the interspaces 
being filled with the original plaster, in extraordinarv 
preservation. Beyond this face projects a beautiful 
barge-board, delicately carved with pierced quatiefoils 
havi ing rosette centres, set in a flowing pattern of 
tracery. This barge board, though less than 1 in. 
thick, is in a wonderful state of preservation—as are 
all the other timbers-—and ought to be most jealously 
guarded as a very precious relic. The roof-timbers 
seem to be in good condition also, and are now covered 
with tiles, but were formerly—as the north slope of the 
Nave roof still is—roofed with Horsham slabs. The 
45° pitch of the porch roof is in marked contrast with 
those of the west gables—c. 55° to 60° in the Nave, 
and even sharper in the Aisle. 

The outer frame of the east window of the Chancel 
is of the same date as this. viz., c. 1500. Its arch is 
of flat four-centred shape, with a moulded label 
terminating in two carved heads—all much mutilated. 
The tracery which originally filled this opening was 
of three lights with arched’ heads, probably cinque- 
foiled ; but early in the rgth century it was removed 
and a wooden frame representing the Churchwarden 
Gothic of that era put in its place. When the Chancel 
was unroofed and suffered to fall into ruin (after 1875) 
this wooden frame, with those in the widened lancets 
of the side walls of the Chancel, was itself taken out 
and now stands in the Nave floor. It should be 
recorded here that the destroyed roof of the Chancel, 
which was of 45° pitch and “ healed’ with Horsham 
slabs, was probably of this 1500 period, having replaced 
the 12th or 13th century roof of about 50°, the 
weathering of which has been brought to light in the 
recent removal of the mass of ivy from the east face 
of the tower. (See Plate III (1).) 

In the erection of one of the tablets removed from 
the ruined Chancel a coating of later plaster fell from 


1 Cracklow, in his Churches and Chapels in Surrey, published in 
1824, says ‘‘Some recent repairs have taken place,’’ and among 
them instances this wooden frame, 
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the south wall of the Aisle, disclosing a very fine 
painting of St. Christopher—perhaps the best of the 
half dozen of this subject that have come to light 
in Surrey.’ St. Christopher, a Canaanitish giant, 
according to the legend, is shown fording a great 
estuary with the help of an uprooted sapling in his 
right hand, and bearing on his left shoulder the Child 
Jesus, whose right hand is uplifted in benediction, 
while in His left He holds the symbol of His sovereignty 
—an orb crowned with a cross of pointed leaves. 
The Child has bushy locks, and Christopher a beard 
and whiskers with clean-shaven lips, and large full 
eyes. He wears a sort of turban or bonnet, red and 
white, anda pleated shirt appears in the opening of his 
red coat or mantle. The face is carefully shaded, to 
convey rotundity. On his right is the red-roofed 
cell of the hermit, who, as in other paintings of this 
subject, was lighting the way thereto with a lantern, 
but this figure is covered by the monument removed 
from the Chancel.* How the artist disposed of the 
Saint’s legs is not apparent, as the 14th-century door- 
way stands immediately below the painting, unless 
one imagines that at the later date the doorway was 
blocked up and plastered over. To the right of the 
Saint and of the doorway is painted a castle with 
embattled walls and towers, and over this the river 
or estuary, in which a first-class naval battle is in 
progress. Two large ships, a smaller one and a boat 
with oars are taking part in this, and the details of the 
vessels and their crews are painted with considerable 
minuteness, the masts, the bellying mainsails, the 
rigging, the crow’s-nests, a grappling-stage, a row of 
shields, bearing the cross of St. George on one of the 


t Albury, Croydon, Dunsfold, Newdigate, Warlingham and 


Worplesdon. All except Albury and Warlingham have been 
destroyed. 

2] have uncovered two paintings in Kent in which the Cell and 
the hermit with his lantern appear prominently. One is at 


Tonge (14th century), and the other at Borden (r6th century), both 
near Sittingbourne. 
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PAINTING OF ST. CHRISTOPHER ON SOUTH WALL OF AISLE. 


(To face p. 84.) 
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ship’s sides; and many tiny figures of the men at 
arms and archers shooting with bow and arrow being 
still distinguishable in the ships and row-boat. The 
latter has a crew who are pulling at their oars, as well 
as the archers. The elevated forecastle and poop of 
the ships are very noticeable. The figures of Mary 
and Joseph, who usually accompany the scene, standing 
upon the river bank towards which Christopher is 
wading, were probably where the tablet now is. One 
of the old estate workmen states that when he helped 
in the uncovering of the painting, some forty years 
ago, an inscription in black-letter appeared on the 
right of the Saint’s head. This has faded away, and 
only a faint indication remains. 

(9) In the 17th and 18th centuries, as well as in 
the latter part of the 16th (when the Church was 
stripped of its altars, images and rood-screen) the 
usual disfiguring alterations took place. A _ triple- 
storeyed gabled transept, of timber framing, or brick, 
plastered, of shallow projection, was tacked on to the 
north side of the tower, a door being pierced through 
into the tower which may still be traced, and a stair 
or ladderintroduced to give access to the upper storeys 
of the tower. On the western side of this curious 
excrescence, which had wood-framed cottage windows 
and doorway (as shown in the Petrie drawing of the 
Sharpe Collection), was a sort of porch containing 
the entrance and staircase to the gallery, shown in 
Hassall’s drawing of the interior, dated 1830. The 
same drawing gives us the 18th century wooden reredos, 
which had a “ broken” pediment, the Creed, Lord’s 
Prayer, and Commandments, and the communion rail 
with its wooden balustrade also figures, together with 
a pair of chancel gates. The tower-space and the 
Nave were then filled with “ horse-box’’ pews, with 


1The destroyed painting at Newdigate, some 12 miles to the 
south-east, also had ships and a boat in the river that the Saint was 
fording. This was on the north wall, opposite the south doorway, 
as at Warlingham. At Albury, as the principal entrance is on the 
north, the painting is on the south wall. 
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the addition of forms under the tower for the children. 
In another view, looking westward, these monstrous 
pews and galleries, supported on iron or wooden 
columns, also appear, At some time in this period of 
mutilation and disfigurement the west window of the 
Aisle was converted into its present shape of a round- 
headed opening within a square head. The curiously 
moulded jambs of this window belong to the r4th 
century, and doubtless there was originally a central 
mullion dividing it into two lights under a pointed 
head. Two large pieces of brown sandstone remain 
in the wall above the present window-head, which 
may have formed part of the earlier head. 

The tall lancet window in the north wall of the 
Nave was considerably widened for purposes of light 
at about the same time, probably in the latter part 
of the 17th century, when its outer head was made 
segmental and the eastern splay extended, causing 
a brick arch to be built under the old internal arch to 
span the widened opening. 

To the 17th century also must be referred the 
buttress at the junction of the tower, Chancel and 
transept. It is built of brick and ironstone rubble, 
with several chamfered set-offs and it was probably 
placed here to counteract some threat of weakness 
in this angle. In the east face of the tower a bad 
crack may be seen over the centre of the Chancel 
arch. 

In the recent clearing out of the chancel the removal 
of débris from the floor has brought to light the early- 
18th-century step at the Communion rail, with its 
curious rounded corners and recessed wings, following 
a fashion set by Sir Christopher Wren in his rebuilding 
of London Churches after the Great Fire. The Chancel 
floor westward of this step seems to have been raised 
about 6 in., so that there is now hardly any difference 
between the two levels. 

At some unrecorded date in the 17th or 18thcentury, 
probably before 1750, if we may assume that Peak’s 
view was drawn in about 1758, the tapering shingled 
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spire that crowned the tower, and which is shown in 
two of Hollar’s engravings of 1645, gave place to the 
present domical capping of shingles and lead, set 
within the walls and surrounded by an ugly battle- 
mented parapet. Some of the beams at the base of 
this curiously Eastern-looking dome—one wonders if 
John Evelyn inspired the idea—are evidently medieval, 
and the dome itself may have been constructed ot 
of the framework of the spire, which it is possible was 
struck by lightning and injured too seriously for repair. 
Ugly as the present finish of the tower may be, it 
has some interest on account of its age and the fact 
of there being nothing else like it in Surrey. The 
weather-vane and its pole are coeval with the dome. 
The tower was no doubt originally roofed with a low 
pyramidal roof of Horsham slabs, set within a plain 
parapet on corbels, such as may be seen at Clymping, 
Icklesham and other Norman towers in their original 
state. 

(10) Mr. Henry Drummond has left us an 
interesting description of the old Church and Village 
in the pamphlet before alluded to, as he knew them 
between the date of his purchase of Albury Park in 
1819, and the closing of the Church, when the present 
Parish Church and Village were built at Weston 
Street, in 1842 and the following years. He appears 
to have thought the Chancel modern, in the sense 
of having been rebuilt, being perhaps deceived by the 
partial refacing that the walls had undergone in the 
early 19th-century repairs : he refers to ‘‘ two gradually 
increasing cracks ... possibly occasioned by the 
oozing of water from the ground above, undermining 
the too shallow and ill-protected foundations of the 
Chancel”; and opines that the Chancel “‘is likely 
soon to fall down.”’ Further on he remarks :—‘‘ The 
old Church was out of repair ; the Chancel is falling ; 
the walls of the body of the Church have been weakened 
by holes knocked through them to make access to a 
modern Vestry” [7.e., the transeptal erection on 
the north of the tower, pulled down about the time 
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the old Church was abandoned for the new] “and 
to several pews, each of which had a separate entrance 
from without ’’; [one of these entrances can be seen, 
blocked up with rubble in the south wall of the Aisle : 
it gave access to the gallery shown in one of Hassell’s 
views] ‘‘ the roof was decayed’; etc.; and he adds: 
“The altar, bells, font, etc., were removed from the 
old Church to the new.”’ Of the bells it should be 
recorded that they are six in number, and, with the 
exception of the treble, which was added in 1841, 
they date from 1695, and bear the name of William 
Eldridge, a well-known founder. The fifth bell was 
re-cast at the time of the removal. It thus appears 
that the bells were either re-cast or made anew while 
the Finch family were in possession of Albury Park, 
and they doubtless either gave or contributed largely 
to the new peal. The Inventory of Church Goods 
made by Edward VI’s Commissioners in 1551-2 
records that there were then four bells. 

The Church plate, also removed to the new Church, 
includes a silver cup, with paten-cover, a flagon and 
a silver alms-basin, all of 1714, the last-named 
inscribed :—‘‘ The gift of Heneage, Lord Guernsey 
{Master of the Jewell House] to the Parish of Albury 
the place of his birth, 1714.’’ Al] these pieces bear 
the London hall-marks of 1714, and the mark of 
Thomas Ffarrer in Swithing Lane, with the usual 
star ornament. The donor was the second son of 
Heneage Finch, 1st Ear] of Nottingham. ‘‘He was 
elected M.P. for Oxford University in 1678, and for 
Guildford in 1685. He acquired celebrity at the trial 
of the seven bishops in 1688, on whose behalf he acted 
as advocate. In 1702 he was raised to the peerage 
with the title of Baron Guernsey, and twelve years 
subsequently was created Earl of Aylesford. He... 
died in 1719.”’* 

Another item in the furniture of the old Church, 
removed to the new, is the fine and massive chest, 
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6 ft. 1} in. by 1 ft. 103 in., and 2 ft. 3} in. high, with 
moulded front, lid and sides. It is of late 17th, or 
early 18th-century date. 

At a date subsequent to the dismantling of the 
old Church, Mr. Drummond restored the Transeptai 
Lady Chapel as a Mortuary Chapel of his family. 
He writes in the pamphlet above quoted :—‘ It was 
known that the owner of the manor house was bound 
to keep this transept in repair... The burying 
vault of the family was also beneath it... it was 
consequently repaired and the roof fresh covered. 
Three ornamental brasses have been placed over the 
remains of three members of the family who now repose 
there, and the spaces between have been paved with 
encaustic tiles, representing their armorial bearings, and 
the arms of their immediate parents.” He goes on 
to describe the stained glass in the three windows, in 
which are figures of Sts. Peter and Paul (patrons of 
the Church), St. Andrew, patron saint of Scotland, 
and St. John, patron of the Abbey of Inchaffray, 
Perthsire, the burying place of the Drummond family 
in Scotland; while, in the large window is a figure 
of Our Lord in Majesty, surrounded by the Cherubic 
emblems and figures of the Blessed Virgin and the 
Holy Child. He also alludes to the image-niche and 
its sculpture, the wall decorations with the armorial 
bearings of the family and their mottoes: ‘‘ Gang 
warily ’’—‘‘ Prius mori quam fidem fallere 
“Virtutem coronat honos Lord, have mercy ”’ ; 
and the nimbed eagle of St. John, which appears on the 
seal of Inchaffray Abbey, and was adopted by this 
branch of the Drummond family as their device. The 
so-called ‘‘ Sacred Monogram” and a number of 
appropriate scriptural texts complete this elaborate 
scheme of decoration, which, together with the two 
oak screens, richly carved and decorated in colour, 
was carried out under the direction of the architect, 
A. Welby Pugin. Apart from family and sentimental 
reasons, merely as the work of this great designer, the 
Mortuary Chapel may be said to possess an abiding 
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historic interest. 


placed on a raised platform beneath the great south 
windows. 
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Mr. Drummond’s own altar-tomb is 


Monuments.— The 
earliest monument is the 
coffin-slab of William de 
Westoneabovedescribed. 
Hard by it, in the south 
Aisle, is the fine brass of 
John Weston, who died 
in 1440. He is repre- 
sented in complete plate 
armour, standing on a 
mound covered with 
flowering plants and 
crested with a row of 
trefoils. The effigy, which 
is still in its original slab 
of blue-grey stone or 
marble, 69 in. by 34 in., 
measures 3 ft. in height, 
exclusive of the inscrip- 
tion plate, 20 in. by 2} in. 
Above is the indent for 
the heraldic achievement, 
measuring about 16 in. 
by 8} in. The brass in 
this has been missing for 
over a century and the 
top of the knight’s head 
has been stolen since 
1837, when a_ rubbing, 
now in the collection of 
the Society of Antiquaries 
of London, was taken. 
The dagger on his right 
hip and the blade and 
one quillon of the sword 
are also wanting and seem 
to have been abstracted 
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for at least 150 years. The achievement consisted 
of a small shield, placed diagonally, surmounted by a 
tilting casque, on which was the Wolf’s head of the 
Westons. We have in the figure a good example of 
the evolution of body armour, in the addition of extra 
defences. The bascinet is globular with pointed top 
and cheek pieces, the part over the brow being 
ornamented with a row of eight trefoils. The gorget 
below this has an invected edge, and there are 
shoulder-pieces of over-lapping plates converging 
towards the centre of the breast-plate. As Mr. 
Mill Stephenson! points out, ‘‘ The defences of 
the arms differ, the plates on the right or sword- 
arm being smaller and lighter than those of the 
left or bridle-arm. The right arm-pit is defended 
by a small and peculiar shaped plate, termed a 
moton, and the elbow-piece is small and of different 
shape to that on the left arm. The left arm-pit 
and elbow are defended by much larger and heavier 
plates, both of which are secured by arming points 
or small spring pins, fitting into staples affixed to 
the armour underneath, the loops of which passed 
through holes in the centre of the plates. The gauntlets 
have long peaked cuffs and overlapping plates to 
protect the fingers. To the long skirt of taces are 
strapped two large tuiles, the thighs and shins are 
protected by the usual plates, and the knee-pieces 
have plates below. The feet are encased in pointed 
sollerets composed of overlapping plates, and guarded 
rowel spurs are buckled over the insteps. The sword, 
of which only the handle and one quillon now remain, 
is suspended from a narrow belt crossing the taces 
diagonally. The dagger, which stands out almost 
at a right angle to the body, is lost.’””’, Thearmed figures 
at Arkesden, Essex (Richard Fox, Esq., 1439) and 
Fladbury, Worcestershire (Sir John Thockmorton, 
1445), so closely resemble this John Weston’s brass in 
all these exceptional features, as well as in general 
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style, that there can be no doubt all three are the work 
of the same London craftsman. The inscription in 
two lines reads : 


Hic incet Johes Welton Armiger qui obijt die 
Houembris Anno dni Millmo CCCExt cui’ aie 
[p’piciet® de'ame, 

“Here lies John Weston, Esquire, who died the 
23rd day of November Anno Domini 1440, for whose 
soul may God be propitiated. Amen.” 

This John Weston married Millicent, daughter of 
William Carthorpe, of Westwood, and left three 
daughters and co-heirs, one of whom, Anne, married 
Thomas Slyfield, of Great Bookham. He had alsoa 
son who died without issue. 

No memorial is now visible of William Oughtred, 
the learned and eccentric Rector of Albury (instituted 
in 1610), who died in Charles I’s reign and was buried 
in the Chancel, the earlier registers of the Church, 
being, it is said, interred with him. 

The next in order of date of the monuments is 
that to Edith Duncombe, “ daughter of John Carill, 
late of Tangley,” who died in 1628. The Carylls 
(as the name is usually spelt), who built and lived for 
generations in the still existing ancient timber-framed 
house of Tangley Manor, Wonersh, were a wide-spread 
and very old family in Surrey and Sussex, in which 
latter county they had their seat at Harting, where 
they have left monuments in the Church. They were 
prominent as Royalists and Roman Catholics during the 
17th century. The tablet is of alabaster and black 
slate or marble with a coat of arms, coloured and gilt. 

Elizabeth Merrye’s tablet is dated 1652. 

The Duncombes have left two other monuments— 
to George Duncombe, who died in 1646, on the south 
wall of the Aisle, of gilt alabaster and black slate, with 
elaborate heraldic quarterings on the shields—altogether 
a fine piece of work. Theother, to Anthony Duncombe, 
1709, is on the north wall of the Nave. It consists 
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of a brass plate framed into a grey stone or marble 
slab, with a beautiful scroll design in slight relief 
on this frame. Mr. Mill Stephenson conjectures that 
Anthony Duncombe composed the verses on the brass 
plate and that this was engraved in his lifetime, the 
date of his decease being filled in by a different hand. 
There are six couplets in Latin (Roman capitals) 
and a translation also in six couplets, headed 


MADE ENGLISH THUS: 


FROM GLOOMY CLOUDS THE SUN STILL GLIDES AWAY, 
AND FROM BLACK NIGHT RESULTS THE BREAKING DAY; 
THUS, MY DEAD BONES WILL QUIT THIS DARK ABODE, 
RAIS’D BY THE VOICE OF AN ALMIGHTY GOD: 

AND YOU, HAIL READER! MUST RESIGN YOUR BREATH, 
SHATTER’D BY SICKNESS, AND SUBDU’D BY DEATH ; 
MUST TO Ye GRAVE DESCEND, & THENCE MUST COME 
AT THE GREAT AUDIT, TO RECEIVE YOUR DOOM : 

GOE THEN, BELIEVE, GOE, LAY THESE TRUTHS TO HEART, 
TRUTHS, FROM MY TOMB, I SOLEMNLY IMPART, 

AND TRUTHS, Wce# FROM THAT WORLD WILL WEAN Yr LOVE 
AND GUIDE Yr SOUL TO YON BLESS’D WORLD ABOVE. 

TABELLAM, QUAM SPECTAS HIC INFIXAM, RELIQUIT, ET EXUVIAS 


USQZ AD RESURRECTIONEM SUBTER DEPONENDAS EXOPTAVIT 
A.D. : GENE : QVI DEVITA DECESSIT 17 DIE FEB : 
Ao DMI 1709. 

The shield above is surrounded by elaborate mantling 
and bears the arms of Duncombe, Per chevron engrailed 
(arg. and gu.) three talbots’ heads erased counterchanged ; 
and is surmounted by the crest, out of a coronet or, a 
horse’s leg couped at the thigh sa., shoe arg. The slab 
measures 41 in. by 23 in., and the brass plate 15$ in. 
by 113 in. Aubrey describes this monument as being 
in his time “‘ on the north wall of the Chancel placed 
very high, because the Chancel is designed to be wains- 
cotted by the present Earl of Aylesford.’’ This 
incidentally gives us the approximate date of the oak 
reredos shown in Hassall’s drawing, When the Chancel 
was unroofed in 1875 the slab was removed to the Nave. 

This Anthony Duncombe was the youngest son 
of George Duncombe, of Shalford, by Charity, daughter 
of John Muscott, of London. 

Within the sanctuary and beneath where the altar- 
table used to stand is a very pretty blue slab, uncovered 
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in the recent removal of the soil and débris from the 
Chancel. It bears on a shield with heraldic mantling 
the device of Three Castles, and an inscription to 
Henry Wickes, servant to Queen Elizabeth, James I 
and Charles I. He died in 1657. 

On the east wall of the Nave was the Risbridger 
monument lately taken down to open up the image-niche 
and set up elsewhere. It dates from 1757 and consists 
of a frame of veined Sicilian marble enclosing a slate 
table, on which is a lengthy and barely iegible inscrip- 
tion, recording particulars of the Risbridger Charity, etc. 

Towards the western end of the north wall of the 
Nave is a large and cumbersome monument to a 
Lord Mayor of London, The Rt. Hon. Sir Robert 
Godshall, of Weston House, who died in 1742.' Sarah 
Shubrick is commemorated by a slab in the Chancel 
and a tablet in the Nave, dated 1832. 

These and one or two others complete the series, 
comprising six centuries. It is puzzling to find that 
no monument of the important Finch family remains 
here, although their tenure of Albury Park lasted 
120 years. Did they remove their monuments when 
they sold the estate? Or were they deposited in 
their vault beneath the tower ? 

The Risbridger vault appears to be east of the 
Porch, outside the Church, with an entrance beneath 
the north window of the Nave. I have found the 
crown of a large vault extending under the entire 
area of the tower, which has no doubt weakened its 
foundations. There are also vaults beneath the Chancel 
and part at least of the Transept. 


Acknowledgments are due to His Grace the Duke 
of Northumberland for permission to publish this 
Report ; to Miss Olive Heath for photographs ; and to 
Mr. Mill Stephenson, F.S.A., for the block of the brass 
(Fig. 19). 


1 [tis one of the numerous monuments removed from the Chancel 
where it is recorded as “‘ on the north wall,” by Manning and Bray. 
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NOTES. 


[Under this heading the Editor will be pleased to insert notes and 
short articles relative to discoveries and other matters of interesi 
fo the history and archeology of the County. All communica- 
tions intended for this section should be addressed to the Castle 
Arch, Guildford. | 


ARCHZOLOGICAL SURVEY OF SURREY. 


The Ordnance Survey Department has decided to correct and 
amplify the archological information contained in the maps of the 
Department as they come up for revision from time to time. To 
facilitate this work in Surrey, a Joint Committee! has been appointed 
by the Surrey Archzological Society and Croydon Natural History and 
Scientific Society to carry out an archzeological survey of the County on 
lines proposed by Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, F.S.A., Archological Officer 
of the department. 

The Survey will cover all archzological information that can be 
shown on the maps, the sites of ancient burial places, dwellings, etc., of 
important finds of flint implements, pottery, bronze hoards, etc., besides 
tumuli and earthworks of all descriptions. | Medizval buildings, etc., 
will be included and materials collected for a revision of the ‘‘ Schedule 
of Antiquities in the County of Surrey,” published by the Surrey 
Archeological Surrey. ‘The Survey will include the parishes of Barnes, 
Merton, Mortlake and Wimbledon in Brixton Hundred, but the other 
parishes in the Hundred, which are included in the County of London 
on the 6-in. maps issued by the Ordnance Survey Department, must be 
left to be dealt with separately. 

The Committee appeals to local Archzological and other Societies 
and Field Clubs and to all individuals interested in Surrey and its 
antiquities for their co-operation and help. Its aim is to obtain field- 
workers in every parish, for it is only by a careful survey, covering the 
whole of the county, that remains which have hitherto escaped notice 
are likely to be discovered. ‘The Chairman, or any Member of the 
Committee, will accordingly be glad to hear from everyone interested in 
the scheme. 


4 Chaiyman and Convener, Albany F. Major, O.B.E., F.S.A. Representing 
this Society ; the Rev. H. P. B. Chubb, Eric Gardner, M.B., F.S.A.; 
J. H. Gibson, M.D.; Edwin Hart, Representing the Croydon Natural History 
and Scientific Society : G. McD. Davies, M.Sc., F.G.S.; C. C. Fagg, F.G.S. ; 
J. M. Newnham ; G. Parkhouse. 
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THE SOCIETY’S MUSEUM: RECENT ADDITIONS. 


Sworp (for the Chase or Ceremonial wear, not for serious warfare), 
1580-1620 a.v. Found at Ruckmans, near Okewood Hill, in 1895. 
Presented by Captain F. H. Lyell. 

ANCIENT Key. Presented by Captain H. M. Ellis, J.P. 

A very fine Basket Spit. (These Basket Spits enclosed the joint for 
cooking). Presented by Miss A. Seymour King. 

GUILDFORD TRADERS’ TOKEN. 

Obv. : Guildford 1668. A castle between two woolsacks ; in 
base a lion couchant ; the arms of the Borough of Guildford. 

Rev.: R.F.M.F.S. 1668. A cross patonce between five 
martlets. The initials are probably those of the overseers. 
Presented by Major Willoughby, of Guildford. 

GODALMING TRADERS’ TOKEN. 

Obv: Henery Bradfoulde = a stick of candles. 

Rev. : Of Godalming 1657 = H.B. 

Manuscript of date 14.Charles II, being a schedule of persons 
exempted from payment of Hearth Tax. Henry Bradfold is 
exempted for four hearths, but he is charged for five hearths in 
the Hearth Taxes of Charles II and in Charles I for four. 
Presented by Mr. A. Cox. 

A GENEVA BIBLE (commonly called the Breeches Bible), published 
1560. Presented by Mrs. Gibson. 

OriciInAL LETTER from the late George Meredith, the celebrated 
novelist. Presented by Mr. George Pepper, Surrey. 


THE LIBRARY: RECENT ADDITIONS. 


The following books have been presented to the Society’s Library 
by the Misses Woods (daughters of the late Mr. Percy Woods, C.B., 
and are available for consultation or borrowing on the part of Members :— 


Anderson, J. Corbet. 
A short Chronicle concerning the Parish of Croydon, in the 
County of Surrey. [Illustrations. 1882. 
Baigent, F. j., and Millard, J. E. 
A History of the Ancient Town and Manor of Basingstoke, in 
the County of Southampton ; with a brief account of the 
Siege of Basing House, a.D 1643-1645. Maps and 
illustrations. 1889. 
Ballard, Adolphus (edited by). 
British Borough Charters, 1042-1216. 1913. 
Barret, C. R. B. 
Surrey Highways, Byways and Waterways. Illustrations. 1895. 
Bright, J. S. 
A History of Dorking and the neighbouring Parishes. 
Illustrated. 1884. 
A Handbook of Dorking. Illustrations. 1858. 
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Cleal, E. E., assisted by T. G. Crippen. 
The Story of Congregationalism in Surrey. Illustrations. 1908. 
Cruden, Robert P. 
The History of the Town of Gravesend, in the County of Kent, 
and of the Port of London. Illustrations. 1843. 
Greenwood, C. and J. 
Surrey Described: being an enumeration of the Seats and 
Residences of the Nobility, Clergy and Gentry of the 
County, alphabetically arranged, etc. 1823. 
Guilding, Rev. J. M. (edited by). 
Records of the Borough of Reading. 4 vols. 1892-1896. 
Howitt, William. 
Visits to Remarkable Places . . . Illustrations. 1840. 
Johnston, Phillip Mainwaring. 
Old Camberwell: its History and Antiquities.  Illns. 1919. 
Judges, E. A. 
Some West Surrey Villages. Illustrations. 1gor. 
Marsh, T. W. 
Some Records of the Early Friends in Surrey and Sussex. 
Illustrations. 1886. 
Matthews, J., and Matthews, G. F. (edited by). 
Abstracts of Probate Acts in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, 1630-1649. 4 vols. 1902-1906. 
Penfold, J. W. (transcribed and edited by). 
The Registers of Haslemere, 1594-1812. 1906. 
Ponsonby, Arthur. 
The Priory and Manor of Lynchmere and _ Shulbrede. 
Illustrations. 1920. 
Sharpe, Rev. John. 
The History of the Kings of England and the Modern History 
of William of Malmesbury. 1815. 


The following have also been presented :-— 


Hope, Sir William H. St. John. 
Cowdray and Easebourne Priory in the County of Sussex. 
Illustrations, Maps and Plans. 1919: (by Lord Cowdray). 
Lambert, Uvedale. 
Bletchingley : a Parish History, together with some Account 
of the family of De Clare, chiefly in the South of England. 


Illustrations, Drawings, Maps and Pedigrees. 2vols. 1921: 
(by the Author). 


Some Records of the Ashtead Estate and of its Howard Possessors : 
With Notices of Elford, Castle Rising, Levens and Charlton. 
1873. (by Mr. A. Piper). 


FrepDK. H. ELSLEy. 
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BANSTEAD!: THE WELL FARM FIREPLACES. 


In the article on this subject in our last volume a suggestion was 
made that the remarkable fireplace with the letters “I. H. S.” in the 
spandrels may have been removed from Canons. ‘The discovery of a 
similar fireplace in the room below (without however the letters 
“T. H.S.”) makes this theory, for which there is in any case no direct 
evidence, improbable, and further research enables me to offer another 
explanation. 

It appears from the Court Roll that John Lambert bought the house 
in 7 Henry VIII of William Muschamp and William Wareham, each of 
whom had a half interest. Muschamp’s predecessor in title was George 
Wareham, and the two Wareham brothers acquired the property accord- 
ing to the Court Roll of zoth May, 20 Henry VII, on the surrender of 
“* Magister Robertus Shirborn modo Meneuensis Episcopus.” Now this 
was evidently the well-known Robert Sherborne, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
who by forging a Papal Bull had just succeeded in being made Bishop 
of St. Davids (12 April, 1505—Meneuia — St. Davids), and who, after 
a decent show of indignation by the ecclesiastical authorities “ de illa 
falsitate comperta in bulla Episcopi Menevensis” (see Letters of 
Henry VII, i, 246, in Rolls Series), was duly made Bishop of 
Chichester. 

It is reasonable to suppose that this ecclesiastic may have been 
the builder of the fireplace. 


HENRY LAMBERT. 


BATTERSEA: BOLINGBROKE HOUSE. 


A recent report in T he Times that the remains of this fine historic 
house were presently to be pulled down seemed to make it necessary to 
secure some permanent record of its interesting features, and accordingly 
the Society’s Honorary Photographer kindly undertook, with the assistance 
of Mr. H. C. Archer (to whom our best thanks are due), to secure 
photographs.?_ Four of his very beautiful results are here reproduced, 
shewing the staircase ; the cedar panelled room, reputed to have been 
the favourite room of the first Viscount Bolingbroke and commonly 
called Pope’s Room, after the name of the poet, whom Bolingbroke 
must certainly have entertained there ; and the beautiful decorations of 
the ceilings. 

Very little is known as to the history of the house : Lysons3 contents 
himself with saying that it was alienated (from the St. John family) in 
1763, and that “‘a great part” of it was taken down in 1775; and later 
writers have followed Lysons.4¢ It has not been dealt with in these 


1 Another matter of Banstead interest is dealt with earlier in the present 
volume. 


2 The Society’s thanks are also due to the present owners for the facilities 
for inspection given by them. 
3 Environs of London, I, p. 31. 


* Cp. Manning and Bray, Vol. III, and V. C. H., Surrey, Vol. IV. 
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PLATE I. 


G C. Druce, photo. 
BOLINGBROKE HOUSE: THE STAIRCASE. 


G. C. Druce. photo, 


BOLINGBROKE HOUSE: POPE’S ROOM.” 
[To face p. 98.] 
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G. C. Druce. photo 
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BOLINGBROKE HOUSE: PLASTER WORK OF THE CEILINGS | 


[To face p. 99.) 
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collections.!. The history of the manor is well known*: from the 
Abbey of Westminster it passed, at the Dissolution, to the Crown ; later 
became part of the jointure of Anne of Denmark, then (1619) passed to 
the Prince of Wales and was then transferred to Oliver St. John, Viscount 
Grandison, who for some time lived in the Manor House; from him it 
passed to his nephew, Sir John St. John, then to that nephew's son, then 
to another nephew, Walter ; from this last it descended to his son Henry 
(later ennobled), a strange person known, apparently, to irreverent 
members of his family as Old Frumps. At his death the manor and 
house descended to Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, the 
politician and philosopher who played so prominent a part in the reign 
of Queen Anne and later. Bolingbroke returned from France in 1743 
to retire to this house, and died there in 1751. Some account of his 
connection with the place will be found in Mr. Sichel’s study,3 together 
with extracts from his letters dated at Battersea. 

It is much to be wished that the present occasion may be taken for a 
detailed enquiry into the history of what still remains of this interesting 
building. 3. 


CHEAM. 


In consequence of extensive demolitions at the north-west corner of 
the cross-roads in Cheam Village, one of the most dangerous spots for 
traffic in Surrey, the old cottage illustrated (facing p. 101) has been 
isolated. It abuts on the highway a few yards from the cross-roads in 
the direction of North Cheam —Cheam House, the Brewery, and all other 
old property has been cleared from this corner. There is a project 
for re-erecting the cottage a little farther north in a position more retired 
from the road. It has been used of late years as a cycle shop. Judging 
by the steep gable-pitch and big overhang, it probably dates from the 
latter part of the 15th century. It is much to be hoped that such an 
interesting and picturesque relic of old Surrey will be preserved. 

G. C. Druce. 


DORKING: THE CHURCH PLATE. 


In the description of Surrev Church Plate, by the Rev. T. S. Cooper, 
published by this Society, it was not found possible to include that of 
Dorking. ‘The present note may serve to fill that gap.4 

1 There is an account of the early history of the manor in S.A.C. X, but 
nothing about later times or the house. 

?V.C.H., Surrey, Vol. IV. 

$ Walter Sichel, Bolingbroke and his Times, pp. 365, 373, etc. 

“For the convenience of Members who may wish to post it into their 
copies of Mr. Cooper’s book, a few copies of this note have been struck off 


on separate slips. They may be obtained by forwarding four pence to the 
Librarian at the Castle Arch, Guildford. 
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(1) Silver chalice, richly chased, with large knop in middle of the 
stem. Hexagonal base set with six stones (Brazilian topazes). Height, 
8 ins. ; diameter of bowl, 45 ins. London hall mark of 1851. Presented 
in 1868. 


(2) Silver chalice, chased, large knop in middle of the stem, circular 
base set with small stones (various) ; round cup, round knop, and round 
base. Height, 9 ins. ; diameter of bowl, 4? ins. London hall mark of 
1856. Presented in 1868. 

(3) Silver-gilt paten, chased, I.H.S. in centre. Diameter, 7] ins. 
London hall mark of 1856. Presented in 1868. 

(4) Silver-gilt paten, plain. Diameter, 65 ins. Hall mark (?) 18706. 

(5) Silver paten, plain, standing on a stem or foot. Diameter, 
8} ins. Engraved underneath with “ Dorking in Surry,”! in running 

4 5 5 > 
hand. Hall mark of (I believe) 1775, but nearly obliterated. 


(6) A pair of small chalices with lids. Height, 6} ins. ; diameter, 
34 ins. Hall marks damaged, but I think of 1806. 

(7) Chalice, plated. Height, 6 ins. ; diameter, 4 ins. (Quite plain. 

(8) A case containing a small chased chalice, and two small chased 
flagons (resembling coffee pots), one with gilt on the spout. All three 
are inscribed underneath with the words “ In Memory of William de la 
Poer Beresford.” (Lord William Beresford, died 1900). resented 
éy Lily Duchess of Marlborough. ‘These are said to be Spanish ; they 
are pretty clearly not English. 

H. E. Mapen. 


EASHING BRIDGE: 
OLD COTTAGES ACQUIRED FOR THE NATIONAL TRUST. 

Early in rg02 an opportunity occurred of acquiring the beautiful 
cottages at Eashing, near the bridge which belongs to the Nationa! 
Trust. The Trust, recognising that these cottages were an essential 
feature in the view from the bridge and that it would be a disaster 
if they were not properly preserved, at the instance of the West Surrey 
Society agreed to contribute 4,100 towards their purchase; another 
contribution of 4100 was made from a special source, and the balance 
of £200 was secured by generous subscriptions and contributions from 
the West Surrey Society. ‘The National Trust undertake to put the 
building into repair, and to accept the ownership. 

We mention these details because they show that there are many 
people, headed by the Member for the division, who are ready with 
generous support to show that such homely and characteristic old 
houses are appreciated, and that they realise what a loss it is if they are 
swept away. That this may happen is in many cases only too possible. 
They are old; they need repair; the tenants are often poor and pay 
low rents, and the owners are often unable to face the cost of extensive 


1 With noe in Surry. 
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repairs. Some are bought to be “done up,” which may mean “done 
for,” and at best they are disposed of to a class of people for whom they 
were not intended, and the poor are ousted ; this fate is perhaps better 
than their destruction. But we may be allowed to rejoice that for once 
in a way the National Trust has been able to secure a very charming 
specimen of half-timbered work in a place where many will see and 
enjoy it. 
C. H. Parry. 


EFFINGHAM : 
PLAN OF A SURREY EARTHWORK NOW DESTROYED, 

The accompanying plan of a lost earthwork at Effingham is published 
by the permission of Sir Mayson Beeton, of Weybridge, who found it 
bound into an extra illustrated edition of Manning and Bray's ///story 
of Surrey in his possession, which originally belonged to Mr. John 
Nichols, the printer of the work. 

Manning and Bray state? that at Effingham “on the Common near 
Marehouse, on the left of the road from Guildford to Dorking, General 
de Lancey discovered a small camp which had never before been 
noticed. ‘The common having been enclosed it will now soon be lost. 
The banks, which are very low, inclose 4 acres, 2 roods, 15 perches of 
an irregular form.” ‘This was published in 1809, but the earthwork was 
probably destroyed by the Enclosure Act of 1802. 

It is a little difficult to be certain of the exact site of the “‘Camp,” 
but a careful measurement of the road which runs north on the plan 
from the Guildford-Dorking road, to where the small lane turns off to 
the east seems to place it in the corner field immediately to the east of 
Dunley Hill House. This field lies at the junction of the road that 
runs from Guildford to Dorking vid Horsley and the road that leads 
from Effingham village due south to Abinger. 

A very low bank can perhaps still be traced, just beyond the 
western boundary of the field, but it is not shown on the plan. Apart 
from this not a vestige can be found. ‘The field is now pasture, but 
has been under the plough, and its undulating surface is no position for 
a defensive work. In fact, the plan hardly suggests this, and its long, 
narrow entrance looks like an enclosure built rather for some peaceful 
purpose connected with the shepherd than for war. 

Eric GARDNER. 


EPSOM: AN OLD TRACK NEAR THE WELLS. 


On the map reproduced herewith I have marked in the neighbourhood 
of “The Wells ”—which is, of course, the house built on the site of 
the original Epsom springs—an oval track, as to the origin and purpose 
of which I have no information; though I have frequently satisfied 
myself of its continuity. ‘Ihe track is marked on each side by a ditch 


1Vol II, p. 708. 
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and bank, the ditch being generally visible as a shallow depression 
about a yard across, where it is faintest ; where it is clearly marked I 
am satisfied that most of the earth has been thrown up on the outside, 
forming a low bank about six inches above the normal ground level. 


Newton 


Wood 


Emery Walker Ltt» 
The bottom of the ditch is seldom more than six inches below the 
normal level, and from the top of the bank to the lip of the ditch on 
the other side is about two yards. 


A section of a well-preserved portion would be something like this :— 


about 6 

Where the bank is obliterated nothing is left but the depression. 
Generally speaking, the bank has been preserved only on the higher 
ground, where the gorse has helped to protect it. The width of the 
track is about 30 yards to begin with (at A), gradually tapering to about 
18 at B; near C it is barely 11, and the remainder maintains a fairly 
normal width of 13 yards. ‘lhe track is for the most part much more 
clear of bushes, etc., than the rest of the common ; in fact, a cart track 
runs right along the section A—B, and goes straight on to the road on 
the north edge of the common. A path follows from B to C and turns 
aside to the Stew Pond. From the point where the track touches the 
boundary of the enclosure south-east of the Stew Pond (also once a 


pond) a less used path follows the track to the boundary hedge of 
“The Wells.” 
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Between D and H the track runs on fairly level ground, which must 
be about 30 to 4o feet lower than the ground at A—B (where the 
ground rises to about 240 to 250 above sea level). Soon after crossing 
the footpath near H the track begins to curve again and climbs steeply 
up the hill to I, where both ditches appear to be lost. It is possible, 
however, that the oval was completed, as the ground between A and I 
has been cut up by shallow excavations two or three feet deep, similar 
to excavations on other parts of the common, where, I believe, clay or 
gravel has been dug out. 

At five points on the track, D, E, F, G and H, a trench appears to 
have been dug across the track, ending in the boundary ditches, the 
earth being thrown on the forward (i.e., the south-east) side of the 
trench. In each case the ditch appears to have been about three feet 
wide and two feet deep, and the banks of corresponding size, though 
they are now much flattened. 

As regards the origin and object of the trenches, I am inclined to 
think an effort was made to lay out a drive from “The Wells,” possibly 
to some sort of ornamental water. The large pond, now dry, was 
clearly as artificial as the two still existing to the north. But the cross 
trenches are a puzzling feature. These, I am satisfied, are not continued 
beyond the outer trenches. There is a vague tradition of a race-course 
on the common, but the track is too narrow to compare with a full-sized 
race-course, and the cross trenches too irregular in distribution for 
jumps. 

Since writing the above I have re-discovered another small earthwork 
which I first noticed before the war, but had not been able to find again. 
This is a circular mound, ditch and bank about 15 yards in diameter, 
which stands just beside the track I have previously described, on the 
highest point of the common. ‘The gorse which previously concealed 
it has recently been trampled down. The ditch is in much better 
preservation than those marking the track. The following is a rough 
cross section :— 


about 15 yards 


about 11 yards. 


The bottom of the ditch is at least two feet below the level of the 
bank and mound, and these are about a foot above normal ground level. 
The circular ditch touches the ditch bounding the track on the south 
side, close to the point where the track, having run in a straight line 
from “ The Wells,” begins to turn to the left towards the Stew Pond. 
The earthwork lies outside the track. ; 
It would be interesting to know if any reader is acquainted with 
these workings or can explain them. A. A. Hopper. 


Mr. H. E. MaLpEN comments on the above as follows :— 
The information is new to me. I never saw the oval track and the 
bank by it, but it sounds to me strikingly like the old race-course on 
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Tunbridge Wells common. I do not know what state that is in now, 
but when I knew it best, which is 50 years ago, it was much as Mr. 
Hopper describes this. It is not too narrow for their favourite form of 
races, matches, and heats between two horses or three. Anyhow, the 
Tunbridge Wells course was no wider. The earthwork is the grand 
stand. ‘The transverse ditches were dug after the course was disused 
to stop casual people galloping round it; they were dug at Tunbridge 
Wells too, and rails put up along them; maybe there were rails at 
Epsom which have fallen down. ‘The transverse ditches were not there 
to be jumped ; a made steeplechase course is quite a modern innovation. 
They either ran flat races or went across country. I rather think that 
some of the Tunbridge Wells rails had disappeared when I saw it last. 
The earliest race-course in the Epsom neighbourhood was on Banstead 
Downs, a long, straight track which, so far as the imperfections of old 
maps allow one to see, started on Banstead Downs and ended above 
Tattenham Corner. The “ orbicular course ” was new in the early 18th 
century (Toland). It was the present course, carried on to a complete 
oval from the present winning post to the old low level starting post 
neighbourhood, but out in a wider sweep. I fancy it was meant to be 
two miles round. It is quite likely that there would be an “ orbicular ” 
course close to the Wells, for matches which it would be less troublesome 
to attend there than those up on the hill. Indeed, ‘Toland’s expression, 
“the new orbicular course,” may imply that there was an old orbicular 
course ; though I always took the new orbicular to be in contrast with 
the old straight course. 


GUILDFORD. 

By appointing as its High Steward the Earl of Onslow (President 
of this Society) the Town Council has restored an official connection 
between the Onslow family and the Borough of Guildford which extends 
back two hundred and fifty years. 

The first Onslow to occupy the position of High Steward was 
Arthur Onslow, who, in 1673, presented to the Corporation the “ faire 
Chaine of gold double-linked with a medal of massey gold whereon His 
Majestie’s armes are curiously engraven,” which is still used by successive 
mayors. He resigned in 1686. He was succeeded by Sir Richard 
Onslow—the first Lord Onslow—who died in 1701. ‘The first Earl of 
Onslow to be High Steward was George, who served from 1776 until 
his death in 1814. Our President’s father held the office from 1875 till 
his death in October 1911. The new High Steward was duly installed 
at the Town Council Meeting on Tuesday, October 31st, 1922. 

Frepk. H. ELsLey. 


HASLEMERE: FLINTS AND OTHER RECENT ADDITIONS 
TO THE MUSEUM. 

A considerable number of flint arrowheads of different varieties 

has been found from time to time on sandy sites in the Haslemere 

district, but very few have been found on the wealden clay. Through 
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the courtesy of Mr. Herbert Tate I have seen a finely-worked one 
recently found on his estate at Chaleshurst, near Chiddingfold. It 
is 1; inches long and one inch across at the base. The end of the 
tang is chipped straight, and the short barbs are similarly chipped, the 
point of each being at the outer side. 

A beautiful adze-like flint implement, found by Mr. H. T. G. 
Watkins on Hindhead Common in 1918, has been recently presented 
by him to the Haslemere Museum. It is 6! inches in length, 
1,» inches in width at the rounded apex, and expands to 1," inches 
across at the base. It is slightly curved in the direction of its length, 
and chipped in such a manner as to form a central ridge. The sides 
are sharp, with a wavy outline caused by chipping. ‘The expanded 
butt-end is polished on both faces to produce a semi-circular cutting 
edge, and the polishing extends about half-way up the central ridge. 
Flint adzes with well-defined expansion at the cutting edge are, I 
believe, of very rare occurrence in Britain. 

A large series of photographs (with the negatives) of old houses in 
Haslemere and neighbouring parishes taken in the eighties by the late 
Mr. J. Wornham Penfold, also maps, plans, etc., collected by him, 
have been presented to the Haslemere Museum by Miss Ryde. One 
of the maps is William Morley’s ground plan of the Borough of 
Haslemere, alluded to in “ Bygone Haslemere.” ‘There is also “ An 
Explanation of the Plan or Map of the Borrough of Haslemere 
in the County of Surrey taken in the Year of our Lord 1757 by 
W" Morley Sen" & Jun", Land Surveyors.” ‘This map was not in the 
Penfold collections, and its existence was unknown to the writers of 
the //istory of Haslemere. A few weeks ago Mrs. Hawkshaw, of 
Hollycombe, Liphook, found it among papers belonging to her father, 
the late Mr. Stewart Hodgson (formerly of Lythe Hill House, 
Haslemere), and gave it to the Museum. It is styled “A Plan or 
Map of the Borrough of Haslemere in the County of Surry, survey'd 
by W™ Morley Sen" & Jun" 1758.” (Obviously the date should have 
been 1757.) This map is of particular interest, because it does not 
indicate the direct road towards Grayswood, nor the improvement in 
the road at the top of Shepherd’s Hill, both of which are shown in the 
“William Morley” map of 1758. It is therefore probable that the 
present direct road from Haslemere to Grayswood was made in 1757, 
or in the winter of 1757-58. 

E. W. SwANTOon. 


THE IRON INDUSTRY IN SURREY: 
Workincs aT HORLEY. 

The following case, which I came across accidentally, seems worth 
recording, as it points to a much earlier date for the Surrey iron industry 
than has been assigned to it in the Victoria History of Surrey. The 
‘case is to be found in the Coram Rege Roll of 45 Edward III? at the 


1 Vol. II, p. 263 2 No. 443, ro. 15 Rex. 
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Record Office. John Neel and others were then charged with digging 
up the highway in Horley and creating a nuisance, by maintenance 
of John Wacche (his name is also spelt Wecche). Neel at the trial 
said that there was a certain waste, which was parcel of the manor of 
Banstede, in which waste was a mine of iron (mina ferri), and there 
was no highway there, only a path. He bought 200 cartloads of ore 
(carras fodini) from John Wrotyng, the King’s bailiff of the manor, for 
soshillings. (This is evidently John Wortyng, the bailiff in 1363-9, who 
had a lease of the manor in 1369. See my /istory of Banstead, p. 123.) 
Neel had at his own cost dug and removed the cartloads, as he was 
entitled to do. Wacche said that he was himself steward of the manor, 
and that Neel had bought under licence from himself as steward. 
Thomas de Shardelowe prosecuted. Afterwards Walter Picard, Walter 
Wyse, Gilbert Scorfayn, Richard Ditton and John Gavelere were 
indicted for the trespass, but it was shown that they were only servants. 
hired by Neel to dig. Finally, in 46 Edward III, Neel and the rest, 
through their attorney Stephen de Holbourne, admitted the alleged 
digging of the highway, and the sheriff was ordered to distrain them to 
repair the highway completely at their own costs. And they were in 
mercy and affeered by the justices, Neel and Wacche at 2s. each, and 
the rest at 1s. each. 

The highway was no doubt not only unmetalled but unfenced, and 
cases of digging up a medizval highway could probably be found in all 
or most counties of England. 

Henry LAMBERT. 


WEST HORSLEY: 
CHANDELIER IN THE CHURCH. 


In Vol. xxxiii. p. 120, of Surrey Archzological Collections there 
appears a note with illustration of a chandelier in Weybridge Church, 
by Dr. Eric Gardner. ‘There is another which, although not so fine as. 
it is only a single-tier chandelier, possesses an interest which appears to 
be wanting in the Weybridge example. It hangs in the nave of West 
Horsley Church, and has a date, the names of the maker and place 
where it was made, the names of the parties for whom it was made, and 
the nature of the gift. ‘The inscription is upon the bulb, and runs as 
follows : 


MARTIN KAIZINX POUR PARVENIR AV ROIAVME SANS 
4 
FIN I ESPER EN DIEV: and commencing below the A of 
9 
MARTIN: 

ET ANME CHACOVSON ESPEVZE. 
Below these inscriptions is the date 1652, and beneath it comes this = 
FAI A NAMUR PAR PIERRE ROCK MAISTRE FONDEVRS 


DE CUIVRE ET POTIX. 
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WEST HORSLEY CHURCH: CHANDELIER. 
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OLD COTTAGE 


AT CHEAM. 


H. Gay, phoio, 


COFFER OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AT KINGSTON, 


(To face p. 107.) 
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These pious folk apparently had the chandelier made as a gift to the 
church of their village and for the benefit of their souls, and somehow 
or other it found its way over from Belgium to this country, but how it 
arrived at West Horsley I do not know. 

G. C. DRUCE. 


KINGSTON: A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY COFFER.! 


The iron chest here illustrated, with its curious lock in the lid, has 
been lent to the Kingston Museum by the courtesy of the Society of 
Friends, and there can be little doubt that it is the original chest of the 
Kingston Society which was purchased about 1680 for the preservation 
of their more valuable deeds. It is believed from the workmanship of 
the lock that the chest was not new even then. It carries us back to 
the time when George Fox, the founder of the Society, held his first 
meetings in the house still standing in the High Street, Kingston-upon- 
Thames. Among the records of the Society various references are 
made, from time to time, to the old chest and the deeds preserved in 
it. One of these occurs in the year 1745. For some years the chest 
was in the care of Mr. Rastrick, solicitor to the Society. During the 
reconstruction of the Meeting House it was in the care of the late 
Alderman Bedford Marsh, J.P., who was the treasurer of the society, 
but since about 1890 it has been kept at the Meeting House in Eden 
Street. It is sincerely to be hoped that this interesting treasure will 
never be allowed to go away from Kingston, with which it has such 
close association. ‘This iron chest of seventeenth-century workmanship 
is, 25? ins. long, 13 ins. broad, and 14 ins. deep. There is a dummy 
keyhole in front, the real keyhole being in the centre of the lid on the 
top. It is strengthened by three iron bands which encircle it, from 
front to back, and three more bands around it, the upper band serving 
to conceal the pin hinges of the lid. 

The lock, a fine specimen of iron work of the time when the lock- 
smith was a craftsman of considerable importance, occupies the whole 
of the lid. The key is missing, and this probably accounts for the 
opening which has been forced through the bottom of the chest. 
Inside, attached to the left side, is a treasure compartment also of iron, 
measuring 5 ins. wide and 8 ins. deep. The whole chest is very 
massive and strong. 

The use of such coffers or chests to preserve records, deeds and 
treasure was common in the Middle Ages both in parish churches, and 
by trade and other guilds. Some fine examples of thirteenth-century 
Surrey wooden chests still remain in the churches at Chobham, God- 
alming, West Horsley and Stoke D’Abernon. ‘Their use became 
compulsory in 1538, when Henry VIII ordered parish registers to be 
kept in parchment books, “and for the safe keeping of the same book, 
“the parish shall be bound to provide of their common charges, one 
“ sure coffer with two locks and keys,” one key to be kept by the vicar, 


1 This note is taken from a description contributed to the Surrey Comet. 
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the other by the churchwardens. Unfortunately many of these church 
chests have since been lost. George Fox, the founder of the Society 
of Friends, who established the Society in Kingston in 1656, was born 
in Drayton, Leicestershire, in 1624. He began life as a shoemaker in 
Nottingham, but in 1650 he started preaching his religious views, and 
advocating social purity, industry and simplicity of life. His Society 
received the name of “ Quakers ” from Justice Bennett, at Derby, when 
George Fox told him to “quake at the word of the Lord.” Among 
his followers Edward Burrough was the first to be imprisoned at 
Kingston while preaching there in 1656. 

In 1663 the Kingston Society purchased land for a burial ground 
in London Road, behind the premises occupied by Mr. Day, the florist, 
and the chapel which adjoins. The first interment took place there in 
1665 and the first Kingston “ Quaker wedding ” took place in 1664. 

The members of the Society were generally people occupied in 
trade, and we find their names among the principal traders of Kingston 
who. between 1648 and 1679, issued bronze trade tckens. Specimens 
of these seventeenth-century trade tokens are to be seen in the 
Kingston Museum, and some of them bear the names of important 
(uakers—among them are John Fielder, with the weavers’ arms, 
indicating his trade; Stephen Fielder, with the chandlers’ arms ; John 
Hollis, with the butchers’ arms; and Stephen Hubbard, with the 
cordwainers’ or shoemakers’ arms. All these men were fined, beaten, 
or otherwise punished “to keep them out of the Meeting House.” 

In a work entitled “ Early Friends in Surrey and Sussex” it is stated 
that when a member of the Society had been guilty of a “ moral 
delinquency ” he was put out of the Society, but he could be reinstated 
if he repented and signed documents “condemning his evil actions” 
and “ acknowledging his outgoings” and then posted these documents 
in the markets at Brentford, Guildford and Kingston. This was done 
in 1669, and at Dorking in 1678. 

To the people of Kingston tho old chest which kept the records 
and treasure of the Society of Friends for some 250 years is an object 
of unique interest. If it is allowed to go elsewhere its identity is sooner 
or later lost, and it becomes simply a specimen of an old chest with a 
curious lock, like those already in South Kensington Museum. Our 
local museum is the best place in which to preserve this treasure, where 
it may tell its own story. 

W. E. St. L. Finny. 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES: THE BRIDGE. 


The bridge at Kingston has had so long a history that a few notes 
may be interesting apropos of its recent widening. 

An ancient wooden bridge existed about 50 yards downstream from 
the present site. It was under the charge of a Master and Brethren, 
and endowed with a small estate. ‘There was a bridgehouse and Chapel. 
In 1219 the bridge had fallen into decay and was transferred, with the 
estate, first to the keeping of two wardens appointed by King Henry ITI, 
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and afterwards to the bailiffs of Kingston. The income from the estate 
was never adequate for the maintenance of the bridge, and the wardens 
relied upon tolls or upon private benefactors such as John Lovekin, 
1368, Clement Milan, 1498, and Robert Hammond, 1565. An 
acknowledgment of the gift of Robert Hammond was inscribed on the 
old bridge as follows :— 

* Robert Hammond, Gentleman Baliff of Kingston heretofore, he 

then made this bridge tolle free for evermore.” 


No other bridge existed between Kingston and London until the 
opening of Putney Bridge in 1729. King Henry VIII ordered his 
artillery to be brought over Kingston Bridge lest London Bridge should 
be damaged by its weight. 

In 1825 the first stone of the present bridge was laid by the Earl of 
Liverpool, then Prime Minister, Edward Lapidge being the architect, 
and in 1828 it was opened by the Duchess of Clarence, afterwards 
Queen Adelaide. ‘This bridge was freed from tolls in 1870. In 1914 
it was widened! on the upstream side at the expense of the County 
Councils of Middlesex and Surrey. No opening ceremony took place 
on this occasion owing to the outbreak of the War. 


MONTAGUE SHARPE. 


MITCHAM: SAXON BURIAL GROUND. 


A number of further graves have been opened in the above burial 
ground during the last two years. The objects found are remarkably 
consistent in their character, which may be described as West Saxon of 
the middle years of the sixth century. Some amethyst beads may 
denote traffic with Kent. 

In the grave of a woman was found the contents of her reticule 
—a needle-case, a pair of bronze tweezers on a ring, two keys, two coins 
(Roman) pierced for suspension, and a curious fragment of a large 
square-headed brooch, identical in design with one found at Fairford 
in Berkshire. ‘The animal motive in the decoration of this fragment 
seems to be of the transitional type, between realistic and conventional, 
or fragmentary. 

Another very interesting find was a gilt saucer brooch with a bold 
design of a face, very little conventionalised, with a heavy moustache 
on the upper lip and two plaits of hair twisted over the ears and 
brought round to the chin. ‘he morphology of these plaits and twists 
can plainly be seen in a Danish copy of a Roman head ; only the head 
was then the head of a girl, and naturally had no moustache. 


1 The arrangements for the widening were in the hands of a joint committee 
of the Middlesex and Surrey County Councils, whose names are shown on the 
west and east side panels. The engineers were Messrs. Basil Mott and David 
Hay, M.Inst.C.E., and the contractors, Messrs. Walter Scott and Middleton. 
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Two fine pieces of glass have been recovered that were found by 
gravel diggers during the War. One is a beautiful green flask, probably 
Roman, of most graceful shape—an ovoid body standing on a broad 
foot, and ending in a narrow neck with a broad lip. ‘Two handles join 
the neck with the shoulder of the body, and a thin thread of glass is 
twisted round in a spiral from top to bottom by way of ornament. 

The other piece is shaped like a flat finger-bowl. Both are broken 
and incomplete, but enough remains to give a very good idea of the 
character of the pieces. 

A mile away from this burying ground some exploration has been 
carried out on the site of Merton Priory Church ; concerning which a 
note appears elsewhere in this volume. 


H. F. Bipper. 


AN ACCOUNT OF CHURCH AND OTHER GOODS 
AT NEWARK PRIORY. 


For the following transcript from a document in the Public Record 
Office' the Society is indebted (as it has often been before) to 
Mr. Theodore Craib. It is the first account of the kind which has 
<ome to light in connection with this Monastery. H. J. 


NEWARK. 


Herafter certeyne receptys and paymentes by me Thomas Legh, 
doctour of lawe and commissioner ther the xv‘" day of Januarye in the 
xxx" yeir of Kinge Henry theight as well of all thornamentes of the 
churche, and stuf of housholde, as of all the corne and cattall, to his 
graces use, as more att large may appere by the particulers of the same 
in the originall. 

Fyrste the ornamentes of the churche with all the 

stuf and utensylles of household as may 

apper in the originall by the particulers 

soulde fore XXxV/f. Xiljs. viijd. 
Item corne, hay and cattail with all the husbandrye 

gear, as likwise may appere by particulers in 


the originall sould for lij. iijs. viijd. 
vij/z. xvijs. iiijd. 
wherof 


Payed and laid furthe for rewardes firste to the 

poor vj/. xiijs. itijd. Item to viij chanons 

every on of them xls. some xvj/. xxijd7. xiijs. iiijd. 
Item to xlj servauntes and hynes for ther quarter 

wages and lyverays as may apere in the 

originall by particulers xvlij/z. vjs. viijd. 


1 Exchequer, T.R., Misc. Bks. 154. 
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Item for cates and horsmete expended in the 
house in tyme of the dissolvinge the same 
and for thexpenses of the commissioner in 
executinge the Kinges commission ther 


Remainders— 

And so ther dothe rem{ain] of the saide sailles 
and by a specialtie in thandes of Sir Antonye 
Brown knight ande fermer ther due at the 
feaste of [4/ank] whiche shalbe in the yeir of 
our Lorde M.cccce 


house as apperethe by his byll indented. 

l'yrste a basyne and ewer iij standinge masers, 
ij saltes with on cover, xxij spones a knif 
the hafte of the same covered with sylver 
plaite, iij chalices, a crosse enamelled, ij small 
belles, a paxe, j encensor, a shippe for 
encense, ij cruettes, vj small relickes of 
cristall covered with silver an other of cristall 
with copre and gilte, iij litle crosses of wode 
covered with silver plait 


III 


xlviij/7. 


XXXIX/Z. XVijs. liijd. 
Plaite receyved and delyvered to M" Williams Master of the Jewell 


cccxj onz. whereof { gilt cxlij onz. 
) white clxix onz. 


Item rem. all edifices and buyldinges, iij belles in 
the steple, a clocke with all the leade, glasse 
yron and stones 

Item rem. att Sente barnes in the hande of the 
fermer ther vj oxen and xij kyen which muste 
be maid standinge to the Kinges use at the 
fyne of his yeir conteyned in his lease 

Item rem. ix quarters of wheatt for the ferme 
sent barnes. Item xl quarters of Rye and 
c. quarters of otes for the parsonage of 
Okinge 

Debtes 

Item debtes owinge to the house nowe due to the 
kinge by Harry Fell for the prebend in Yourke 
due att Lambmes laste paste 

Item all the quarters rente due at Cristmmas 
laste, save onelie xlvjs. viijd. yt was receyved 
of John V[er]gys of Jury whiche (as they say) 
dothe amounte to the sum of 1ij**/? or above 

Item we have putt Sir Antonye Browne knight in 
possession of the said house to the kinges 
use the xv" day of January in the xxx'" yeir 
of his gracys reangne 

Debtes y* the house doithe owe 

Fyrste to the righte honorable my lord privey 

seale 


vjs. viij@. 
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Item to M* William Peter 

Item to John Brownham, fishmonger of London 

Item to Badesden, fishmonger of London 

Item to John Norberye 

Item to the parson of Shire 

Item to Roger Purdon 

Item to John Polsted 

Item to John Purdon 

Item to John Mannynge 

Item to Hethe the paynter 

Item to William Bygnall 

Item to John Mylles 

Item to Edmond Emote of borrowed money for 
kepinge the house duringe the tyme of 
vacacon 

Item borrowed of Richard Alderton 

Item to the commissioner for his fees ande 
expenses in executinge the kinges com- 
mission for eleccon as itt shall please the 
kinge to alowe him 

Item to M* Price regester for his fees 

Item for the proctores fees for askinge the con- 
firmacon 

Item owinge to M* Sentulo due att the death of 
every prior a horse, bridle, and sadle, and a 
parre of sylver spores price vjd. 

Item due to him att the eleccon of every prior 

Sume of all the debtes over and besydes the fees 
of the commission for the eleccon as is 
aforsaid, and over and besydes the dett 
owinge to the fishmonger Badesden whiche 
as yett is nott knowen for certen, and also 
over and besydes the horse, brydle, sadle 
and spores of M* Sentulo amounteth to 


Pensions 


Fyrste to Sir Richard Lypyscom, prior, 

Item to Sir William Thectcher 

Item to Sir John Rose hathe for his pension, a 
service in a churche apropiat to the house 

Item to Sir William Blundell 

Item to Sir Nicolas White 

Item to Sir Richard Wode 

Item to Sir Thomas Snellinge 

Item to Sir John Martyne 

Item to Thomas Garland 


XXS. 
vij/t. xixs. vd 
[Alank| 

XXS, 

iijs. iiijd 
XVlijs. 

Xvijs. 

XXS. 

XXS. 


xxd. 


none 
xs. 


vjs. viljd, 


XXVS. 


xixd. 


viii. 


vii. vis. Viijd 
viz. vjs. viijd 
viz. vjs. viijd 
vit. vis. viijd 
viz. vjs. viijd 
vit. vjs. viljd 


Sum Ixxix/. [sz] 
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OATLANDS. 


For the following transcript from Treasury Records! at the Public 
Record Office the Society is once more indebted to Miss E. H. 
Fairbrother. 


CHARLES R. 


Earle of St Alban.—Whereas by Letters Patents Under our Greate 
[Seale] of England bearing date the Last day of March in y® 22" yeare 
of our Reigne, we were gratiously pleased to grant unto John Staley 
and Martin folkes all that our House or scite of a house Gardens, 
Orchards & Courts with y® appurtenances heretofore called Oatlands 
house then demolished and all Lands upon which y® said house then 
demolished sometimes stood, and all that our parke of Oatlands with 
the appurtenances in our Countie of Sury and y® paddock there 
and all that Meadow Lying in y* Com6n mead of Weybridge in our 
said Countie of Surry and all y* Lands & Grounds heretofore called 
or knoune by y* name of Oatlands parke and all houses Structures 
Lodges & buildings and all Inclosures pales Waters Easements and 
other Comodities whatsoever to the same belonging or then or then [sz¢] 
to fore parte or parcell thereof to hold to the said John Staley and 
Martin ffolkes from Michés then last past for y® terme of Thirty one 
yeares at & under y* yearly rent of Twenty shillings as in and by the 
said Letters patents relation being there unto had may appeare which 
said sume & estaite so granted to y® said John Staley and Martin 
ffolkes is by severall meane assignements thereof come to & vested In 
our Right trusty and well beloved Cousin Henry Earle of S* Alban, 
who hath humbly besought Us to Grant unto him a further Terme 
of Eleaven yeares to comence After the Expiration of his present 
Terme to make up his now remaining years therein the time & terme 
of Thirty one yeares to be computed from Michas Last past where In 
we are Gratiously pleased to Gratifie y® st Earle: Our Will and pleasure 
therefore Is that you forthwith prepare a bill for our Royall Signature 
to pass Our Greate Seale of England conteyning a Grant or demisse 
to y® said Earle of y® s* house Scite parke & premisses in the said 
Letters Patents conteyned, and of every of them with theire appurte- 
nances for y® Terme of Eleaven yeares to comence from y® expiration 
or other sooner determination of y* said Terme of Thirty one yeares 
by y® said Letters patents granted at and Under y® said yearly rent 
of Twenty shillings payable from the Commencement of y® s* Terme 
at our Lady Day and Michatmas by equall portions: Which Demise 
being certified by our Surveyor Generall at a reasonable fine to be 
worth nine hundred pounds Is to pass without fine in Consideration 
of y® Long and faithfull servis done & performed unto Us by y® s? 
Earle and of y® rents & Covenants on y® Lessees part therein to 
be specified & expressed, and you are to insert in the same such 
Covenants provisoes Clauses & Nonobstantes as you shall think fitt 
or necessary, as well for our Service as to make such our Grant most 


1T. 52/ 8, p. 180. 
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firme and effectuall in the Lawe, and for soe doeing this shall be yo 
Warrant; Given at our Court at Windsor the thirteenth day of June 1681 
In y* 33” yeare of our Reigne. By his Ma“®* Comand 


HyDE. 
To our Attorney or Sollicitor 


Gen". 


REIGATE. 


By the generosity of Mr. Randal Vogan the old Town Hall, built, 
according to Brayley, in 1780, has been presented to the Corporation 
for the use of the town. Mr. Somers Somerset, the former owner, has 
made it a condition of sale that the building shall not be pulled down for 


21 years,! and it is hoped that it may now be regarded as permanently 
safe. 5. 


* Side 


Hollow Scraper 


Scraper 2 Inches 


FLINTS FOUND AT STREATHAM. 


A friend of mine has an allotment on an estate called ‘“ Wellfield” 
on the south side of Streatham Common, and this past year he found 


1 This note is taken from a description in the Survey Mirror, in which a 
tribute is also paid to the generosity of Mr. Somers Somerset in the matter 
of the purchase price of this interesting building. An article upon another 
matter of interest at Reigate appears earlier in this volume. 
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evidence of early man there, in the shape of several worked flints, 
which he considers are late-Neolithic. In the annexed sketches No. 1 
is an implement, and the others are evidently scrapers. ‘There were 
also a few other worked flakes. 


J. F. PHILLPOT. 


WEYBRIDGE AND BYFLEET: TRACES OF OLD 
IRONWORKS.! 


Some recent fires on Weybridge Heath above the station have 
cleared the undergrowth, and revealed a series of more or less parallel 
trenches, somewhat like the furrows on arable land, but irregular and 
varying in depth. They are the remains of old iron workings, where 
ironstone was obtained locally, and although probably not more than 
about 150 years old, public memory is so short that their nature and 
origin are almost forgotten. 

They can be seen on the further side of the railway covering the 
heath as far as the old general post-office. In the other direction they 
are lost in the gardens of the houses at the south-west corner of the 
heath, but reappear on St. George’s Hill, and, roughly following the 
edge of the golf links, they skirt the western and southern sides of the 
hill and make their way towards Silvermere. 

They flank both sides of the road going to Redhill, and, spreading 
out fanwise through the grounds of Fox Warren Park, cover much of 
Wisley and Ockham Commons, and finally die out on the left-hand side 
of the Portsmouth Road going to Wisley, immediately past the 2oth 
milestone from London, just where the vegetation and scenery change 
so abruptly, and the open heaths of the fir-clad Bagshot sands give 
place to the oaks and undulating fields of the London clay. 

The trenches are strictly limited to the geological formation of the 
Bagshot Beds, which consist of a lower stratum of Bagshot sand 
covered in places by the Bracklesham clay. Between these two strata 
lies a deposit of ironstone varying from a mere staining of the soil to a 
definite plate several inches thick ; and wherever this ironstone by the 
conformation of the strata comes within working distance of the surface 
there the ground is seamed with trenches, and the ore is found to have 
been extracted. 

Beneath the untouched ground, beside the trenches, deep down, 
the ironstone still exists, and many householders on Weybridge Heath 
have been obliged to drill this impervious stratum beneath their houses 
in order to keep their cellars dry. The formation is fully described 
in Memotr of the Geological Survey, Windsor and Chertsey, by 
H. Dewey and C. E. N. Bromehead. 


1This note is reprinted from the Surrey Advertiser, Sept. 24th, 1921. 
Another note upon iron-working in Surrey appears above under HorLey. 
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LocaL IRONWORKS. 


The ironstone, which contained only 23 per cent. of iron (not a 
very high yield), was conveyed by pack ponies to various mills in the 
neighbourhood. In Weybridge it was smelted at the mill by the mouth 
of the Wey navigation canal, now the oil mills ; in Byfleet at two mills 
on the Wey ; and there was yet another mill at Downside, in Cobham. 
In the neighbourhood of all of them remains of iron slag can still be 
found. 

The industry seems to have been a flourishing one, for an Act of 
Parliament of 1803 (44 Geo. III, cap. xxv), recites the conveyance in 
1760, inter alia, of the two “iron mills at Byfleet used in the iron and 
steel manufacture,” and notes that the mills with their warehouses, etc., 
were of greater annual value than the manors of Byfleet and Weybridge 
with their lands and park. 

More than 30 years before this these mills had been “brass wier 
mills,” and brass wire and large pins are dredged up in the Wey even 
now. No details of Downside Mill have yet come to hand, but 
Weybridge Mill, also a “brass wier mill,” in 1760, had apparently 
been fitted with machinery to deal with iron by 1779, for a lease of 
that date prohibits its use for any business that would “require a great 
hammer to be worked by water,” a proviso inserted in the interest of 
the owners of the canal, whose water it would use. 

Shortly after it passed into the hands of Mr. J. Bunn, who certainly 
smelted iron there, and in 1812 two trade tokens of a shilling and a 
penny were issued, the latter having on the obverse a view of the mills 
with four large chimneys and a waterwheel, inscribed beneath “The 
Weybridge Mills,” and on the reverse “One penny payable at 
Weybridge, I. Bunn and Co.” 


AN OLD WEALDEN INDUSTRY. 


It is known that iron was obtained in the weald of Surrey in 1553, 
but the industry is probably older. That of the neighbouring counties 
of Sussex and Kent certainly is, and goes back to Roman times, if not 
earlier. It is difficult to realise now that our south-eastern counties 
were once the principal iron-producing districts of England, though 
Kipling’s delightful story of Hal o’ the Draft should help us to 
remember. When iron was first worked in the Wey valley is not 
known. The district was fairly thickly populated in the prehistoric 
iron age, and man probably got his iron locally, but he left no traces 
of his work which can be identified. There is no mention of any iron 
working at Weybridge or Byfleet in the exhaustive Cromwellian Survey 
of 1650, and, on the whole, it is probable that the trenches we now see 
on St. George’s Hill and Wisley Common date only from the middle of 
the 18th century, and cover a period of about fifty years. They are the 
last remaining traces of what was once a great but was then a dying 
industry. 


Eric GARDNER. 
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RECENT ARCHAZOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The number of OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS issued since the survey 
in the preceding volume of Collections, though not large, comprises 
several of great interest. 

A new volume of the Close Rolls of Henry III covers the years 
1247 to 1251. Many phases of the administration of the country 
are illustrated in it, and by the judicious use of such headings in the 
index as “ Ecclesiastical” and ‘‘ Works,”’ the patronage of the fine 
arts by Henry III, a subject not yet sufficiently worked out, can be 
usefully studied. 

The Calendar of Close Rolls in English, edited by Mr. W. H. B. 
Bird, has been carried by one fresh volume from 1385 to 1389. The 
enrolments of private deeds continue to form an increasing part of 
the work and the index enables the Surrey entries to be picked out 
easily. 

A further volume of the Calendar of Fine Rolls covers the nine 
years from 1347 to 1356 and, in addition to the enrolment of writs 
of sundry kinds to the escheators, contains commissions to collectors 
of subsidies and other officials, from which it is possible to compile 
lists of such officers, often of great use in dating documents and for 
adding instructive details to genealogical investigations. 

Unpromising though it may seem, there are Surrey entries to be 
found in the Calendar of Papal Letters, a volume of which for the 
years 1455 to 1464 has recently been published. Thus we find 
dispensations to hold a second benefice granted to the following 
secular clergy, viz.:—Richard Tanner, rector of Beddington, 
Thomas Eggecombe, rector of Lambeth, Robert Ballard, rector of 
Merstham (a peculiar of the archbishop of Canterbury), who was 
also chaplain to the bishop of London, and William Clerk, vicar of 
Reigate. 

We learn also that James Blakedon, bishop of Bangor, had 
previously been rector of Headley and had retained it in commendam 
when made bishop of Achonry, and that John Waynflete, dean of 
Chichester, had been archdeacon of Surrey. 

There are references to four monastic houses. John Barneham, at 
first as a monk and then as prior of Bermondsey, receives two 
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dispensations ; John Dunmowe, a monk of Waverley, Thomas 
Hervy, a canon of St. Mary, Southwark, and William Crosse, the 
master of the hospital of SS. Mary and Thomas the Martyr, South- 
wark, receive one each. There is also an indulgence for persons 
visiting and contributing to the last-named hospital. 

We cannot produce a similarlist of laymen because, owing to the 
description of them being merely “ of the diocese of Winchester,’’ it 
is impossible to tell if they belonged to the County of Surrey. We 
would venture to call attention, however, to an entry relating to 
Thomas Pedyn and Joan Wheler, who are dispensed to marry 
notwithstanding the impediment of Spiritual affinity arising from 
the fact that the deceased wife of Thomas had been godmother to a 
child of Joan. 

Of the other official publications it is unnecessary to speak, as 
they hardly come within the scope of this review. 

LocaL REcoRD Socreties.—Our own Record Society has pub- 
lished latterly a fifth and concluding part of the Archdeaconry Wills 
(Herringman Register), and before these notes are in the hands of 
members will probably have issued another of the Registers of this 
Court (Spage) complete in one part, under the editorship of Mr. C. 
L. Kingsford : and perhaps the first part of a volume dealing with 
Surrey Taxation Returns. 

Of the publications of local societies, other than those connected 
with Surrey, we may pick out for special mention the very careful 
and elaborate work on Bedfordshire in 1808, prepared by Dr. G. 
Herbert Fowler, and published by the Bedfordshire Historical 
Record Society. In it the original Domesday Book returns for 
each “ vill’’ are reconstituted as far as possible, and detailed tables 
given of the great mine of information that can be extracted 
from that survey. The value of the book is enhanced by some 
excellent maps. 

Another volume well worthy of note is The History of Rothley, 
published by the Leicestershire Archeological Society. It is the 
work of four collaborators, and each has done his part with care. 
The history of any of the houses of the Knights Templars is sure to 
repay study, and in this instance many interesting details of the 
house itself, the manor and the parish church, are brought to light. 
We regret that it has no index. 


BOOKS RELATING TO SURREY. 


The inter-relation of geography with history, especially with 
industrial history, is well brought out by a learned little monograph 
on the Historical Geography of the Wealden Iron Industry, by M. C. 
Delany. It is the first of a projected series under the editorship of 
Professor H. J. Fleure, and certainly forms a promising beginning. 
The subject, though mainly concerned with the sister county of 
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Sussex, is yet one intimately connected with the southern fringe fo 
our own, which is the excuse for noticing the book at some length 
here. The authoress describes the geological formation of the 
Wealden districts, and traces its history by various data, such as 
archeological finds and nomenclature, to the time when documentary 
evidence begins. All printed sources seem to have been brought 
under review, and a readable account of the history of the medieval 
black-country results. This is not to imply that there are not left 
further interesting avenues of information to be explored, and 
especially in the examination of unpublished sources. Some 
sketch-maps, which are furnished, afford a great assistance to the 
grasp of the theme. 


We are asked to note that the English Dialect Society still 
has copies left of its Surrey Provincialisms and a Glossary of 
Surrey Words (Oxford Press), first published in 1876 and 1893 
respectively. With the rapid disappearance of dialect these records 
of local speech become more and more valuable, especially at a time 
when scientific examination of phonetics is arousing increased 
interest. The books are hardly scientific in themselves, but they 
are the rough material for investigation and therefore of value. 

We have received a copy of the Official Guide to Walton-on- 
Thames, by our Honorary Local Secretary, Percy H. Webb, M.B.E., 
F.R.N.S. It contains a considerable amount of information, 
both modern and ancient, but does not attempt any full account 
of its subject ; being merely (as its author explains) a guide book. 
It is much to be desired that guide books to our Surrey places 
should all have the advantage of local antiquarian knowledge. 

A little pamphlet on St. George’s Church, Esher, also by an 
honorary local secretary of this Society, the Rev. J. K. Floyer, M.A., 
F.S.A., is more definitely archeological. It describes the building, 
a post-Reformation church, and its monuments, and traces its 
history, giving some account of the incumbents. Then the author 
sketches the earlier ecclesiastical history of the place, which is of 
considerable interest. Many members will remember visiting this 
church under Mr. Floyer’s guidance; as they will also the paper 
read by Mr. Webb at Walton on the same occasion. 

In Bletchingley, a Parish History together with some Account of the 
Family of De Clare, chiefly in the South of England (Mitchell, Hughes 
and Clarke, 2 Vols., £5 5s.) Mr. Uvedale Lambert has written the 
most complete history that has yet appeared of any Surrey parish. 
The parish has little pre-Conquest history, but from the eleventh 
century onward it has been associated with the de Clares and a 
succession of distinguished families and persons, so that there is 
no lack of record evidence, into which Mr. Lambert plunges with 
enthusiasm. In addition to the public records, he has made very 
full use of local ones and of many deeds and documents in private 
hands, and in this respect his work would seem to be exhaustive. 
The earlier medieval history is mainly taken up with an account 
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of the de Clares, much of which only indirectly concerns the parish ; 
but as Bletchingley was one of the great strongholds of that family 
its inclusion here may be held justified. There is a very full account 
of the church and its monuments, illustrated with a large number of 
photographs, and there are good biographies of the rectors and the 
many worthies associated with the parish. In addition to the 
many illustrations there are memoirs, pedigrees and reproductions 
of several old parish maps, for which one is especially grateful 
to Mr. Lambert. These volumes, copies of which are now in the 
Society’s Library, form a very notable addition to Surrey History 
very magnificently presented. 

R. C. R. 
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Abernon, d’, family in Surrey, 65, 74 

Roger, 67 

Abinger, road to, ror 

See also Okewood 

Achonry, Bishop of, 117 

Adelaide, Queen, as 
Clarence, 109 


Duchess of 


Albury, churches; the new church 
built, 63 
The Old Church, by P. M. 


Johnston, F.S.A.,F.R.1I.B.A., 52—94; 
architecture, 54—58, 66—87 ; bells, 
88 ; closing of, 52 ; coffin-lids, 58, 59 ; 
Mr. Drummond’s account of, 87, 
88; excavations at, 52, 57, 59, 60, 
62; font, 78, 79, 88; gallery, 60; 
the manor chapel, 72—74 ; memorial 
tablet in, 52, 54; mural paintings, 
52, 56, 61, 81, 82, 84, 85; 
work in, 67—70; pews, 60, 85, 
86, 88; piscine, 74, 79; plans 
of, 53, 57, 58, 66; plate, 88; porch, 
82; restoration of, 52, 83; Saxon 
work in, 55—58, 61, 67, 70; site, 63; 
spire, 87; tower, 54—56, 58, 67, 
70, 87, 94; vaults, 58, 89, 94; 
vestry, 58, 87; views, plate 1, 
73, 75, 78, 85—88; Weston chantry, 
79; windows, 54—56, 58, 67—70, 
72, 74. 75, 83, 86, 89 
—— churchyard (old) disused, 63 
—— Domesday entry of, 65 
—— engravings of, 64, 65 
—— etymology, 63 
—— historical sketch of, 62—66 
manor, descent of, 52, 65, 
overlordship of, 65 
Weston’s manor in, the manor 
house of, 59, 64 
museum for, 63 
—— parish registers, burial of, 92 
places in: Albury Park, ‘‘ crypt” 
in, 64, 65, descent of, 87, tumuli in, 
62; Albury Park house, account of, 
64;  Cook’s Place, 64; Farley 
Heath, camp on, 62, earthworks, 
62, 63, Roman remains, 79, Roman 
road over, 63; The Grange, 64; 
Harrowshill, 63 ; Newlands Corner, 
earthworks at, 62, 63; the old 
rectory house, 64; Weston House, 
site of, 64; Weston Street, 59, 64, 
village removed to, 65, 87 
poor of, benefaction to, 94 


66; 


Norman _ 


Albury, rector of. See Oughtred 

schoolmaster of, 63 

local secretary for, xv 

Aldershot (Hants.) church, 76 

local secretary for, xv 

Alderton, Richard, 112 

Alemayn family in Chiddingfold, 24 

Alleyne family in Albury, 59 

Abel, his coffin, 59 

Amethyst beads, in Saxon graves, 109 

Ancient Buildings, Society for the 
Protection of, 32 

Anglican Church, 
England. 

Anne (of Denmark) Queen of England, 
and Battersea, 99 

Antiquaries, Society of, brass-rubbing 
belonging to, 90 

Antwerp, English refugees at, 65 

Aragon, Catherine of. See Catherine 

Archeological publications, reviews of, 
116, 117 

Survey. See under Surrey 

work, Surrey, 1921, vii 

Archer, H. C. photographer, 98 

Architecture: the three-centred arch, 
39, four-centred arches, 39, 40; 
ceilings, Bolingbroke House, 98 ; 
crypts, 45; staircase, Bolingbroke 
House, 98; undercroft at Reigate, 
32—42; methods of vaulting, 40, 
41 


See Church of 


domestic, proposed monograph 

on, vil; See also Timber 

Gothic: 17th cent. work, 7 

—— Norman: vaulting, 40 

Tudor: arches, 39 

See also Albury old church ; 
Ely Cathedral; Wimbledon, St. 
Mary’s church 

Arkesden (Essex), brass at, 91 


Armour, parts of: bascinet, 91 ; 
moton, 91; spurs, I1I2 
periods of (14th cent.), 12; 


(1439), 91 ; (1440), 90, 91 ; (1445), 91; 

(1638), 9 

in Cecil chapel, Wimbledon, 8, 9 

(town) kept in church, 9 

Arms : sword (in Museum), 96 

Arthur, Prince of Wales, portrait of, 
82 

Arundel, Earl of. 

Ashcombe, Lord. 


See Howard 
See Cubitt 


Ashtead church: putlog hole, 76 
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Aylesford, Earl of. See Finch 
Azor, Domesday tenant, 65, 67 


Badesden, —, 112 
Balham, local secretary for, xv 
Ballard, Robert, rector of Merstham, 


117 

Bangor (Carnarvon), Bishop of, 117 

Bannerman, W. Bruce, local secretary, 
xv 


Banstead: Mr. Buckle’s estate in, 
plan of, 22 
earthworks in, 22 
manor of, bailiff of, 21, 106; 


court-roll, 98; descent of, 21, 22; 
steward of, 106; waste of, 106 

—— Maps, by Sir H. Lambert, 20—23 

—— places in: Banstead Park, 22; 
Banstead Place (Place House), 22; 
Beach Cross, 22; Great (or West) 
Burgh, manor house, 22, owner of, 
21; Little Burgh, owner of, 20, 21; 
Copley, plan of, 23; Copthill, plan 
of, 23; Potter's Lane, 23; Preston 
Downs, 22; Well Farm, note on, 98 

—— road from, 43 

Banstead Down, ownership of, 21; 
race-course on, 104 

Barkas. A. A.. elected to Council, viii 

Bars Sir Herbert. hie death vr 


john, Privs ses 
K. i Tyting Ho 
19 
Barr: we Albury Park, 62 
Basket sprt (in Mus GU 
Battersea Boling bre ke Hous i 
note 2, Qo 
- mani leseent of, ua 
tac, Ridley, bequest by, vii 
Beach Cross, See Banstead 
Beads, 
Bedding? rector of. See Tanner 
Bedfordst tre Domesday, 118 
- Historical Record Society lic a- 
tion, 11% 
Beeton, Sir Mayson, find by, ror 


Beil, Alix 
Elizabeth, 6 
Robert, ¢ 

Bellis, Albury 88; 


Newark Priory 


INDEX. 


See Barneham 


Bermondsey, Prior of. 
Betenson, Richard, 12 
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